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| CADBURY’ 


THE ARM OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL. 
TALES OF THE SERVICE. 


PENS & PENCILS OF THE 
PRESS. By Joseph Hatton. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
CHAMPION DOGS. 
MEMOIRS of DR. WISEMAN. 
HIDDEN SKETCHES. 
THE PRIEST'S SACRIFICE. 
A VISIONARY VIKING. 


WHISPERS FROM ; 
THE WOMAN’S WORLD. § 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE- - 
THEREFORE BEST 












THE BEST VALUE IN TEA EVER 
OFFERED T0 THE PUBLIC. 


OOPACK! 


Congo of Extraordinary Strength 
and Flavour, 


A TRUISM. 


Per 4 / Pound. 
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CARRIAGE PAID ON 6 LBS. AND UPWARDS. 


W. A. HIGGS & COMPANY, 


TEA IMPORTERS, 
39, HIGH STREET, ISLINGTON, N., 


AND BRANCHES. 
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TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE IN THE WAY 
IT SHOULD CO. 
CARTER’S THRIXALINE 


poutne ising the 

for training an 

moustaches of “‘all sorts and 

conditions of men " intoany 
ition. For this purpose 











troduced. 
POA | i car by 

JOHN CARTER, 
Way) Hairdresser, &e., 


aT THE 


Old Palace of Heary the 17, Fleet Street, B.C. 
Post Prec, i Oi-+ 60. ba, and 108 


INCOME TAX.—RATES. 


The Rate and Taxpayers’ Assessment 
Protection Association, 10, Serjeant's Inn, 
Fleet Street, E.C. Managing Director, Mr. 
|. J. Hrrcnincs, Ex-Crown Surveyor of the 
mcome Tax og! Office, Established in 
1888. Consult Mr. HitcuinGs in all cases of 
overcharge, either in Income Tax or Rates. 
Very large Reductions and Repayments have 
been made through his Agency. 


Read ** Income Tax—To © Pay or Not?” 
price 6d., obtainable at the above address, and 
through all Booksellers. 


GIVEN FREE.— 

A Fashionable Black Ge Ease Stim, 26 
yards leng, 31 inches wide, wi 
MARVEL. PARCEL ot 


PEACHS LACE CURTAINS 
24/6 cunts 21/6 


b No. 638—Contains 1 Pair Choice Drowing-reem 
ds. long, 2 yds. wide; 1 Ornate Pair 

sce: 1 Beautiful Pair 

Bedroom, 8 yds.: 1 Swiss An‘ 6 yds. Lace 

Handkerchief | 1 DOyley ; 12 yds. Washing Lace; 1] 

Veil Net. Ali Curtains Taped. Ecru i 

= oacmenes to ony howe. Prise M and 


tor 3864 Pric Satisfaction Guaran' 
for Price List i ges free) with 200 
Silk 


anci: Mantle oe. Roles | Blinds, &c. 
“Po 0. on '8 payable to S. PEACH & SONS, Lister Gate, Nottingham. 
Established 1857. 



















AVOID BAGGY KNEES 


The ONLY 
STRETCHER Separate 
whereby the Stretchers are 
tension is ob- recommended 
tained by means for each pair of 


of a screwed trousers in use. 


rod. 








ie Postage Stamps, Post 
i Cards, &c., which we will send you 
iK gratis on application. 


STAMP ALBUMS UP TO DATE! 


The Fifth of SENF'S 
& Albums for » is now , and 
ts without doubt the best most 

complete Album ever published. 
Full ticle: orice. 
==? RF any ay OF md 

“ ehasers sent on application. 

Selections of Stamps sent on approval. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
STAMP IMPORTERS, IPSWICH. 
(Established 1869.) 
tS Boot Factors. Ldpy 
SINGLE PAIRS SOLD. 


N SHOE COMp, 








Pointed, 
medium Sizes 
or and 
square half 
tees, sizes. 





Glace kid to button or lace, 8/11, 18/9, 169. 


GENTLEMEN NS BOOTS & SHOES Ses 


in the world. 
paid on British letter orders 
"City 1 ae et :—46a, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse :—116 and 111, NEW BOND STREET. W. 
All Letter Orders te CHEAPSIDE. 





DR. SOULES ELIXIR 


DIABETES, GOUT, all KIDNEY DISORDERS and 
RHEUMATISM positively Cured. ay b Vitatit toeered, 
Blood purified and regenerated by Dr. 80) 

Best Blood Purifier known, Highest Testimonials. 
Endorsed by Eminent Medical Authorities. No change 
of diet required. Price 5s. per Bo Bottle, post free. 


An Infallible Remedy for 
TIC DOLOBEUX and NEURALGIA is 
Mme. NOLOT’S ANTI-NEURALGINE. 
Gold Medals obtained wherever it has been exhibited. 
Sample bottle free on A pplication. 


DE “ae ELIXIR. SYNDICATE, LTD., 
3, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
No Agencies. 





GRAWFORD'S PURE OLD 
IRISH WHISKEY. 


NOT BLENDED. 
Guaranteed Twelve Years in Bond 
Zils. a 

Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station in the United ime 
On receipt of a Postal Order for 
6s. One Quart of above Whiskey 
will be forwarded as Sample per 
Parcels Post. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Dublin, 1892. 


JOHN CRAWFORD, Wholesale Spirit Merchant, 
LARNE, IRELAND. Esrantisxxp 1839. 
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SCIENCE 
We are constantly getting letters from 
people who say something like this: “I 
hadn’t an atom of strength left,” ‘‘ There 
wasn't an atom of energy left in me,” &c. 

It was only the other day, in an article of 
the present series, that we made a few re- 
marks on atoms. To-day we quote the 
great Sir William Thomson on the subject. 
He says there are as many atoms in a drop 
ct water as it would take billiard balls to 
make a body the size of the earth. 

‘There—that is an awkward sentence, but 
its meaning is plain enough ; so let it go. 
It will serve to show what a miserable 
fraction of nothingness an atom is. There- 
fore, when people say there wasn’t an atom 
of strength left in them we understand that 
they are simply speaking after the manner 
of men—using the old familiar comparison. 

Still, let. us not jump at conclusions. An 
atom may be big enough to be useful after 
all. For you and I both have actually seen 
persons without an atom of strength left in 
in them. Howso? Because they had no 
strength whatever. For, look you, strength 
is not merely the power that keeps the heart 
beating and the breath coming and going. 
Oh, no. Strength is the surplus power that 
1s at your disposal after those things are 
provided for. Do you see? A horse that 
is totally unable to stir the load he is hitched 
to, is a living horse, but so far as the load 
is concerned he might as well be a dead one. 
Ha ! who says that you and I can’t get down 
to the scientific bottom of things ? 

And how much surplus power has a person 
who is unable to turn in bed? So little 
that no comparison is too extreme for the 
case. Among the letters we spoke of here 
is one—from Mrs. Eliza Fay, 49, Townsend 
Street, Dublin, and dated June 23rd, 1893. 
She says she was that weak, and was five 
years becoming so. 

At first she simply felt ailing. There 
was a bad taste in her mouth, and when 
she ate anything she had pain at the chest, 
sides and back. Following this came 
dizziness and pain in the head and temples. 
In June, 1892, Mrs. Fay was obliged to 
take to her bed. The pain in her back had 
now got to be dreadful. She could receive 
only slight nourishment on account of the 





“AND SENSE. 


distress which accomvanied the use of any 
kind of food. Consequently her little 
remains of strength waned until she was 
helpless. What would have been the end 
of this profound exhaustion we cannot say, 
but fortunately Mrs. Murphy—a neighbour 
of Mrs. Fay’s—called in one day and said 
that her husband, when suffering in like 
manner, had been cured by Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Fay says: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Murphy got me a bottle of the Syrup at 
once, and after I had taken it a few days I 
felt much easier, and by continuing to take 
it I recovered rapidly. That is about a year 
ago, and I have not been ill since that time. 
Iam stronger now than I have been for 
several years, and Seigel’s Syrup did it all. 
(Signed) Eliza Fay.” 

Mrs. Hannah Hopper, 34, Kingston 
Street, Stockton-on-Tees, tells us that she 
suffered from the same deathlike weakness 
in the year 1882. The ailment that led to 
it began with the identical symptoms which 
marked Mrs. Fay’s, and it went on till, she 
says, she hadn’t ‘‘an atom of strength left.” 
Cold, clammy sweats used to break out all 
over her, particularly in the night. Her 
heart palpitated badly, her head ached, and 
there was a smarting, burning feeling at the 
back of her eyes. She was treated by a 


- doctor, who did what he could, but was not 


able to effect a cure. 

“‘ At last,” she says, ‘‘ my father per- 
suaded me to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
that had cared his liver complaint. I took 
his advice, and was soon well and strong as 
ever. (Signed) Hannah Hopper, October 
24th, 1893.” 

Now for a bit of practical wisdom—* for 
wisdom,” says Solomon, “is the principal 
thing.” All strength—whether just enough 
to enable you to lift your finger or enough to 
enable you to leap over a five-barred gate— 
comes from the food that is digested in your 
stomach and sent to build up your body. 
When indigestion and dyspepsia —as in these 
cases—stops the supply our strength dies out 
of us as a lamp flame dies when you forget to 
put oil in the lamp. The remedy mentioned 
straightens out that bad state of things, and 
strength returns like birds.to the tree in 
early summer. 
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THE JOHN NOBLE HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES. 


DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST COSTUME MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
WORLD AT LESS THAN HALF ORDINARY PRICES. 
OVER EIGHT HUNDRED WORKERS EMPLOYED. 


NEW FASHIONABLE SHAPE FOR SUMMER, 1894. 


A complete revolution in the cost of Garments fo Ladies’ Wear, 
being supplied Direct from the Actual Manufacturer to the Wearer, 
by means of the Parcels Post, at less than half ordinary price. 
Almost every paper in the United Kingdom has bestowed unlimited 
praise on these remarkable Costumes, which are 


MADE FROM THE JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE. 


A fabric of great durability and world-wide fame and supplied complete 
(as illustration) for the ridiculously low price of 10s. 6a. each. Packed 
in Box and sent i paid for 9d. extra. 

Cotours :—Nayvy, Brown, Grenat, Myrtle, Reseda or Black. 

This Sketch illustrates the latest improvements that have been 
made in the Lady’s Half-Guinea Costume, which now consists of the 
new wide Bell Skirt and improved Blouse Bodice. It is well made 
throughout, no slop work whatever being allowed. The Bodice is 
pleated back and frout, has full. fashionable sleeves, bound 


seams and belt; the saddle and sleeves are well lined and 
it can be worn inside or outside the skirt, which measures 





40 inches long and has a deep inside facing of the same 

material at the bottom, thus ensuring extra advantage in 

wear. The lower part of the skirt, and the cuffs, collar 

and saddle of bodice are trimmed with rows of narrow Black Russia 
Braid, the whole thus forming one of the neatest and most serviceable 
Cost ever i duced for Ladies’ wear. The sizes kept in stock 
will fit any figure tue 38 inches round the bust under arms, 

or sizes to order at a cost of 1s. 6d. extra. 

6 Don't make any mistake, John Noble's price (10s. 6d.) is not for 
the mere Dress Length, but for the Complete Costume made up and ready for 
immediate wear. 

KN KABOUT FROCKS FOR GIRLS are also supplied 
in the John Noble Cheviot Fe 
and are indisputably the most marvellous value ever offered for 
public sale, every Frock being well made and carefully finished, w.th 
saddle top, long full sleeves, belt and pocket (as illustration). From 
Being loose fitting they thus allow ample room for develop- 


ment of the limbs, and are offered at such low prices that 
most ladies would refuse to make the frocks for the money 
BACH. 





5 ie even if the materials were supplied free. Please consider 
; these prices :— 
Lengths 21 2 6©27—l 80 33 36 39 6442 45 inches. 
Price 1/6 2/- 2/6 3/- 3/6 4/- 4/6 5/- 5/6 each. 
Postage 44d. extra. Every Purchaser delighted. 
The lengths stated ure from top of neckband to bottom of skirt in front. 


If you have a young girl just trya Knockabout Frock nothing could be better for 
school or regular wear, and if the frock fails to please cash will be promptly refunded. 


The John Noble Cheviot Serge (rss: 


is undoubtedly the most successful Serge yet introduced at a low price for Ladies 
and Children’s wear. Many Serges are sold at a similar price, but in almost every 
instance there is a peculiar appear- 

ome ——— —————pf ance of the surface that stamps them 

| t= Thousands of delighted pur- at once as being of common or cheap 
chasers have been — with these character. The combination, however, 
| Wonderful Costumes y means of the of certain yarns used in the manufac- 
| Parcels Post, and a new Showroom has ture of the John Noble Cheviot Serge 
now been opened at 11, Piccadilly, Man- (the outcome of long and careful ex- 





chester, for their sale direct to all Ladies riments) has resulted in the per- 
| who can make it convenient to call at ected productior of a fabric that has 
| The Warehouse. When visiting Man- NEVER BEEN EQUALLED AT THE PRICE ; 
| chester do not fail to call and inspect in fact, a Serge that so far as wearand 
these marvellous productions. general appearance go, might reason- 





ably be said to be worth anywhere 
between 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. the yard. 
The colours are perfectly fast, and do not spot with rain; every yard is beautifully 
finished, being carefully examined before it is allowed to leave the works ; and last 
but not least, this Serge may be washed whenever necessary. Being extra double, 
width (52 inches) it cuts to the best advan’ in making garments, and every reader of “ Toe Lupeate ILLUsTRaTED 
MacGazine” can secure A FULL DRESS GTH of 


Six Yards for 7s. Gd., 
Carriage paid, for 9d. extra. Colours:—Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Grenat, Reseda or Black. 

 , Gentlewoman says :—“ How he can afford to do itI really cannot imagine, for the Serge is of such capital 
quality.” 
THE OPENING SALE is now being held at the New Warehouse, 11, Piccadilly, Manchester, 

and Bargains such as are rarely seen are being otfered in Dress Fabrics, 

House Linens and other goods for which the firm is so well known. Box of Opening Sale Patterns and Catalogue 
containing particulars of over 1,002 magnificent Bargains and Free Gifts, which are specially offered to commemo- 
rate the opening of the New Premises, sent post free on application. 

Patterns, also Illustrated ** Book of the Serge” and Fashion Sheet of other Costumes for Ladies and Children’s wear, 

sent Post Free to any reader of “Tae LupGate ILLUSTRATED MaGazrye.” 


JOHN NOBLE, n7Piccaprery, MANCHESTER. 
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\LF THE SPACE OF A WOL nanan 











BRILL’S 
dseananh SEA 


in your own 


va SALT, 





BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


KAYES WORSDELLS 
PILLS. 


They Purify the Blood, and as a Mild 
but effectual Anperient are aeaquenes. 
They are A CERTAIN CURE [ 
INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, 
HEADACHE;DYSPEPSIA: 

LIVER ano KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, &c. 

For katien of all ages they are invaluable. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6 per box. 












Foots’ Home Exerciser. 


A complete Gymnasium in one 
and devel the muscles, ex- 
he 





aa ay and imparts new life 
to the entire system. 
Baitable or both sexes at all 


degree of strength, Endorsed by 
the medics] profession, and en- 
thusiastically re ded by 





all who have used it, 

Price from 21/-. 
Illustrated A descriptive 
circu free. 

L. J. F ooT & SON, 
2 & 63, New Bond St., London W 











Her MISTAKE. 


a SwEETLY (looking at her purchase) : I 
all the big apples are on the top of the 
re. et as usual ? 
SaLEswomMaN: Oh no, mum. Some ‘uv ’em 
are on top ‘uv the other baskets. 


BEAU IDEAL CYCLES. 


1894 ROAD RACER. 


Made of the very best materials, weighing only 25 ibs. 
and fitted with Pneumatic Tyres. Price, complete, only 
22%; liberal discount off tor Cash, Over a dozen latest 
pattern Machines to select from. For Price Lists apply 


T. B. COX, 3 and 5, Newington, Bold St., 
LIVERPOOL. 


RE-YULCANISED GOLD ae RUBBER — 
N : m =e. 
+ L. Mo- 















bottle of of 
Endors 








TAB4LA FR AS. on 

wrinkles and all other troubles, brings _—" removes 

the ravages of TIME, ANXIETY _ GRIEF. EF. "“TaBaLa Risa 
the 


post free, 2s. Od. and 4s. 6d., onl: Proprietor 
MD., 57, New Kent Road SE ( Posta Orders or Stamps.) 


By Using Wales’ Patent 


SOUND piscs 


tame 


lasses are to the 
ively Invisible. on, 


months withcut removal 
Book of particulars Free. 


THE A. 
62 & 63, New oie, WALES 00. Ww. 


To TOBACCONISTS COMMENCIN 

trated atte post free. “ How eae 

spectably, to £1,000." — Tobacconists” 

Outfitting Co., Reg , 186, Euston Rd., London. 

Manager. HENRY MYERS. Established 1866. 
etail, everywhere. 
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“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND.” 











J. R. D. 


~ Robertson's ==. 


| QUALITY 


Dundee 
mace wanes Whisky. 


“The purest, and oldest, 
and best.” 








+oeooeo 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








JOHN ROBERTSON & SON, Dundee; 


AND 


4, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 
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FRETWORK and CARVING. 


i ists 45 to 48 of Desi 
retwood, Mouldings, 
Cabinet Fittings and Tools, 
free. More than 1,000 dif 
“ ferent Patvern Sheets kept 
é im stock. 


Henry Zilles & Co., 
a& hg ‘ee om Se, 
n, B.C. 
Please Nie ag Pacer 
No. 53 when ordering. 


ALL. FAT PEOPLE 


can saf-ly Reduce Weight ca cas ots tesa) & per- 

maoentl by taking TRILENE T. ga.) for a 

few waehe. They are small, agreeable harmiess, and 

never fail to Improve bth Health and Pigure, without 

Change of Diet. An English Countess writes :—"“ Your 

Trilene Tablets act admirably.” Send 28. 6d. to 

THE TRILINE, CO., Sole Proprictors, 

70, PINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 





No. 851. Five Thoto 
2 rames, 2je 








ee << 
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**Do you know,” said Gussie, ‘‘ that I have 
verwy fwequently thought of lots of clevah 
things ?” 

** Then,” she replied earnestly, ‘‘I should pre- 
fer that we become strangers.” 


“Why ?” 





uickly correct all Irre gularities ** Because I do not feel that it is wise for me 
i le. 144. my 9d. ( o-— to cultivate the society of cne whose nature is so 
a - 
times the quantity), of all Chemises, sent = deceptive. 


where on receipt of 15 or 94 Stamps by the 
Maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


Beware of imitations. 
injurious and worthiess. 


W. DRAKE & CO.’S “PERFECT SHIRT. 


3,000 DOZEN READY FOR USE OR MADE TO MEASURE 
AT OUR LONDON DEPOTS AND FACTORY 
IN IRELAND. 
SPECIAL ORDERS—4s. 6d. each, SIX for 27s. 
None genuine unless bearing the name— 
W. DRAKE & CO. 
SUPERIOR LONGCLOTH AND FINE 
IRISH LINEN, FOUR-FOLD, 


This Shirt is a well-known marvel in point of value, being equal 
to and more comfortable in fit than ary high-priced Shirt. 


Samples in Show Cases at most Railway Stations. 
The “PERFECT SHIRT” is now worn in every part of | The “LUDGATE,” for ; Front Studs and usual Wrist 














i 





the habitable globe, and cun be had in different for ordinary wear. at Back or Front. 
styles, as under: — The “ MONARCH,” with wide Front for 3 Studs, and 
The “LINCOLN,” with wide front for 1 Stud and | Square Wrists for Dress. Open at Back or Front. 


Round Wrists for Dress; Stud or Button at tack of 

neck. 

The “BROOKLYN,” with wide Front for 1 Stud, Nar- 
row Wrists and Stud-hole for Cuff. 

The “TEMPLE,” with wide Front for : Stud and 
Square Wrists for Dre ss; Stud or Button at back of 
neck. Open at Back or Front. 

The “ CIRCUS,” for 3 Front Studs, with Narrow Wrists 
and Stud-hole for uff, for business wear. Open at 
Back or Front. 





The “BRITON,” as the “ Temple,” but cut for short or 
extra long arms. 

The “DEFIANCE,” with wide Front for 3 Studs and 
deep Round Wrists for Dress 

The “ ALLIANCE,” with Pique Fronts and Cuffs. 

The “ ADAPTABLE,” for 3 Studs and usual Wrists, but 
~ for short or extra long arms. Open at Back or 

ront. 

The “ UNIQUE,” with 2 Front Studs and reversible 

Cufts ; Stud or Button at back of neck. 


Send Length of Sleeve and size of Collar. Shirts Refronted, Wrists and Collar Banded, 3s., extra quality. Ready for use. 


W. DRAKE & CO., Shirt and Collar Makers, 


43, New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, 148, Cheapside, E.C., and Bridge 
House, 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





DRAKE’S UNSHRINKABLE WOOL UNDERWEAR. Recommended by Medical Men, 
Pants, 4s. 6d.; Undervest, 4s. 6d.; in summer or winter weight. Send chest and waist measurements. 
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Hines Gunuans 


In 6d. and 1/- ay Rhy 
dressers and Fancy Houses in 
three Queendoms. 

Sample Box on receipt of 7 
stamps from the Patentees, 
HINDES Lo., BirnmINGHAM. 


AMOUNT RS EEE the enratiables 












THOMPSON'S THIN 
FRENCH CORN PLASTER 


Quickly cures Corns, Bunions or 
enlarged Toe-joints. 


It is thin as =.  ~ comfortable with — BR mn 
boot. Th Packets, 1/1} each, 





post free 14 aomee, oon 
M. F. THOMPSON, Homeopathic Chemist, 


‘MONEY ON WILLS 


Persons entitled to Property at death 
Cemow af 5 pov eons. “x yi sell. wo pose, commission, 
ore Swi ver. essrs. LDMAN, 

—— AN, 34, New Bridge Street, 











2 \ We 
- Maup: Jack tells me that he has never loved 
anyone before. 


RACE: Well, excuse me for telling you, but 
he and I were once en 
Maup: Oh! I aia a ask him about engage- 
ments! I only asked him about love. 










FRAISINE 


A DELICIOUS DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from Fresh Strawberries. 
“The only Tooth Powder I care for.”—Editress 

of Forget-Me-Not. 
In dull Gold Enamel Boxes, post free, 1s. 2d. 


FRANKS & CO., 59, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


Madame FRAIN’S M.B. 


FAMOUS FEMALE MIXTURE. 


The most powerful and ¢ffective on earth. For the 
most obstinate cases. Will not injure the most delicate. 
Price 7s. Gd. (Stro % Eis. bottle.) Post free Gd. 
extra. HERBAL INSTITUTE, 1, Hackney Road 
(opposite Shoreditch Church), London, N. K. Send at 
Once Stamped Directed Envelope for Purticulars and 
Proofs. 1 will forfeit £200 for every testimonial that 


is not gen: uine, and they can be seen at any time, 








OrGrers FAT REDUCING | Putis 


An absolutely safe, permanent and rapid cure 
for obesity. Bednetion in size, weight, = im- 
provement in health guaranteed. A spe — 
ration kept for Army, Naval and Hunting en, 
ockeys, | stubbern cases which have resisted 
other treatment. A Lady writes :—‘‘ Cannot speak 
too highly of your wonderful Pills, which ave 
given me a new lease of life and happiness.”’ 
2/9 and 4/6 per box, plain wrapper, post free 
to any part of the World. 
DR. W. GREY, 
57, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


KEATING» 
POWDER. 


The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that 
packages of the genuine powder bear the 
autograph of THOMAS KEATING. 
Sold in Tins, 6d, and 18, each, every- 
where. 


It is Unrivalied in Destroying 


BUGS. 
FLEAS. 
MOTHS. 
BEETLES. 
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26, — 7, ALLEN & WRIGHT at7, PoaDLLY, 


MAKERS OF 


High-Class Briar and Meerschaum Pipes, Gold and Silver Mounts. 
EVERY PIPE GUARANTEED. 


2 ir a 














No. 154, 3/6. No. 170, 5/-. No. 173, 3/6. 
No. 116, 5/6. No. 117, 3/6. No. 118, 3/6. 
No. 119, 3/6. No. 158, 4/-. No. 153, 3/6. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


OSLER 


CRYSTAL GLASS & CHINA SERVICES, 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100, OXFORD STREET, W. 
THURSTON & CQO. 


THE PARENT HOUSE OF THE TRADE. 








(ESTABLISHED 1814.) 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


Sole Appointment to Her Majesty, by Appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
Contractors to H.M. Government and Makers of the Table selected by the Billiard 
Association of Great Britain, and adopted by them as the “ Standard.” 
Sole Makers of the Patent *‘ Adamant” Block and “ Perfect ” Low Cushions, Bottom- 
less Pockets, &c. All these latest improvements can be fitted to any table. 


Messrs. THURSTON & CO. use the very best and most thoroughly seasoned materials only, and in 
consequence, all goods supplied by them can be relied upon, even in most extreme climates. 


Show Rooms :—16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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By Authority of Her Majesty the Queen, Rmpress of Tndin, 


UNDER SIX ROYAL BRITISH PATENTS AND FIFTEEN FOREIGN PATENTS. 


“CALIFORNIAN” 


THE “HOUSEHOLD TREASURE” BORAX; 
“QUEEN OF ANTISEPTICS,” 
Spates SS a emedie, hae 
rfyingnrivuces, safes, readings for ae and ie ch It stands alone 
in ig Annee, Desay eee ng attributes, its safety, readiness for use and its cheapness. It Puri- 
ys Fever and all un rms instantly. It renders Water beaut clear, sweet and pure 
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THE ARM OF THE BROTHERHOOD. 


(age 116. 


LADY WAS EVIDENTLY DETERMINED TO FASCINATE. 


THE 








The Arm of the Brotherhood. 


By MURIEL LINDSAY. 


—— 


of Victoria, and the occupant of 

a first-class “‘ smoking” had set- 
tled himself comfortably in a corner with 
a paper and a good cigar, when the door 
of the compartment was thrown violently 
open, and a lady entered, followed by 
several bundles hastily flung on to the 
seat beside her. 

She was breathless with the hurry, and 
when she had recovered a little, began to 
put her bag and wraps together and to 
take stock of her companion. 

His cigar was out, and he made no effort 
to relight it. She leaned across to him, 


6 © train was gliding slowly out 


saying, in a very foreign though sweet 
voice : 

“I am sorry that my presence has put 
Pray light it again. Ido 


out your cigar. 
not object to 
the scent of a 
cigar.” 

He mumbled 
something 
about not 
smoking with } 5 
a lady in the 
carriage, but 
she replied 


briskly : 
“Oh, but 
that is non- } 


sense. Permit 
me that I offer 


you a light,” 

and, opening “Perr ue 

her small  osrsx vou 
A LIGHT.” 


hand-bag, she 
produced a 
small silver 
fusee-case, and a dainty one of cigar- 
ettes. Carefully selecting a cigarette, 
she lighted it and passed the matches to 
her companion, who was too astonished 


at the whole proceeding to offer any remark. 
He watched her with amazement, not un- 
mixed with admiration as she sent the pale 
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* unusual behaviour. 


smoke rings floating upwards; he had 
known women who smoked, but they 
were of a very different stamp to this 
charming and lovely woman who sat op- 
posite to him. 

She caught his questioning look, and 
laughed slightly. 

“You are surprised to see me smoke,” 
she observed in her pretty foreign accent, 
“‘and in public too; but I am not Eng- 
lish, and in Russia it is the custom for 
ladies also to smoke, and we are accus- 
tomed to see them.” 

A Russian? Then that explained her 
And how pretty she 
was, he thought, with her curling golden 
hair and long-lashed blue eyes. The 
young officer began to rejoice in the 
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prospect of a journey with so charming 
a companion. 

“Do you go far on this line,” he en- 
quired presently. 

“To S ,” mentioning a junction. 
**Do you know it?” 

‘‘ Yes, rather; I am bound for it myself; 
to Lady Majoribank’s place.” 

“‘ How funny,” she laughed amusedly ; 
“so am I. And now, we should know 
each other. Here is my card.” 

They exchanged, and he read on hers, 
“Irma, Countess Vassoulitch,” and she, 
“Captain A. Alexander, —th Lancers.” 

“This is my first visit to an English 
country-house. I know Lady Majori- 
banks slightly, but no one else. Do you 
know any of the people who go there ?” 

Captain Alexander reflected, and then 
replied. 

“I can’t say Ido. There are one or two 
fellows of my regiment, and some girls, 
friends of the family, and—let me see— 
there is another, a swell, I think—what is 
his name ?—I remember, Prince Ivano- 
vitch, the rich Russian. Perhaps you 
know him, Countess ?” 

“‘ By repute only,” she replied, flicking 
away some ash from her sleeve. 

“Ah,” replied the Captain, “ his repu- 
tation isn’t much to boast of. I wonder 
Lady Majoribanks asked him down ; only 
he is the fashion just now, and she loves 
to be in the swim.” 

“If he had his due,” said the Countess, 
with intense bitterness, “it would be the 
knout, under which so many of his unfor- 
tunate victims have perished, Why should 
such a man live, be tolerated in society ? 
If it were a woman, your doors would all 
soon be shut in her face. But it will not 
be borne. Sooner or later the Arm will 
reach him, and then——.” She clenched 
her hand and her face grew hard and set. 

Suddenly, she looked up into his face 
and laughed lightly. 

«Je suis folle,” she exclaimed, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. *‘ Monsieur will think 

am a Nihilist in disguise,” and lighting 
another cigarette, she admired the country 
through which they were passing, and 
compared it to Russian scenery, much 
to the latter’s disadvantage, until they 
reached the junction, where Lady Majo- 
ribanks’ carriage was waiting. 

Among the brilliant company assembled 
to meet the Prince, none surpassed the 
Countess Irma in beauty or attire. She 
looked superb, and the blasé and world- 
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worn Russian felt an unaccustomed sen- 


sation of pleasure thrill him as he bent 


over her white hand. 

And the lady was evidently determined 
to fascinate. Captain Alexander watched 
her tactics with a slight disgust. 

‘‘Heavens!” he thought to himself, 
‘who would believe that a few hours 
ago, she was heaping abuse on the very 
person to whom she is now so gracious. 
Woman is a riddle, hard to read; and 
this one beats me.” 

He would have been still more sur- 
prised if he could have seen the Countess 
later in her room, after she had dismissed 
her maid, seen her eyes brimming over 
with tears, as she kissed and murmured 
passionate words of love over a portrait 
of a very beautiful woman ; then opening 
a case, she took out and examined care- 
fully a brace of delicate but dangerous 
and workmanlike pistols, muttering the 
while, “ At last, at last, he is in my power, 
and now, for revenge.” 

The days. passed pleasantly in this 
delightful country-house; the Prince de- 


‘voted his days to hunting and shooting, 


and his nights to pursuing game of a 
more exciting kind: the conquest of the 
fair Countess. 

But it was not easy. The fair Russian 
baffled him at every turn; his efforts at 
love-making were received with calm in- 
difference; he was snubbed like any in- 
eligible. 

To a man accustomed to have his own 
way in everything, her treatment was as 
strange as it was novel, and it piqued him 
into earnestness, so the hardened man ot 
the world found himself, much to his sur- 
prise, becoming more and more in love. 

Although they had lived for nearly a 
fortnight under the same roof, he had 
never been able to find her a minute 
alone; she seemed to take a delight in 
baffling him, and holding out as long as 
possible. But that the fortress would 
capitulate, he had not the slightest doubt. 

At last the opportunity for which he 
was waiting arrived; he found her in the 
library alone, and contrary to his expec- 
tations, she remained. He poured out 
his love for her, painting it in the most 
glowing colours; she appeared moved, her 
colour came and went, her breast heaved, 
her eyes were lowered, she seemed as 
agitated as a bashful girl receiving her 
first offer. 

She clasped her hands nervously. He 
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caught them in his and kissed them pas- 
sionately, beseeching her to answer him, 
in a voice harsh and broken with emotion. 

‘‘Leave me a few hours in which to 
think,” she pleaded. ‘I cannot tell you 
now. I am unprepared—this afternoon 
I will give you your answer. 

She flashed him a dazzling glance from 
her blue eyes, this and the witchery of 
her beauty vanquished his self-control. 
Before she had time to draw back, his 
arms were round her, and his fierce hot 


kisses on her face. Too bewildered at 


first, she made no resistance, 
then strove to free herself. His 
sudden passion over, he re- 
leased her. 

Panting and indignant she 
faced him, then with a con- 
temptuous gesture, would have 
left him. He hastened after 
her: contrition plainly shown 
by his halting speech and 
anxious gaze. This woman 
was so different to some he 
knew, to whom his kisses were 
an honour, that he forgot at 
the moment that she did not 
consider them as such. 

She received his apologies 
in stern silence, then suddenly 
melting, gave him her hand. 

“But your answer, Coun- 
tess?” he said, bending over 
the white slender fingers ; ‘be 
merciful.” 

The Countess smiled. ‘‘ This 
afternoon, Prince, I promise 
you shall have my reply,” and, 
with a bend of her graceful 
head, she left him to his reflec- 
tions. 

In the hall the Countess 
paused. Her face became 
ghastly, and she clutched at 
one of the heavy curtains to prevent her- 
self from falling. 

The Countess was a good actress, but 
the scene she had just played had taxed 
all her powers of endurance, and the re- 
action left her weak and unnerved. 

A burning flush passed over her face as 
the remembrance of the Prince’s unwel- 
come kiss returned, and she rubbed her 
lips and cheeks until they glowed. 

“Fool,” she whispered, “‘dupe. You 
are in the toils, and nothing shall save 
you now. You think I love you”—she 
shuddered; “rather Siberia than your 








love. Oh, Vera, sister, look down from 
heaven and help me.” 

Hearing a step, she rose and met Cap- 
tain Alexander coming down the stairs. 

“The match is arranged for this after- 
noon, Countess,” he said; “ are your pistols 
in good order? Heavens,” as he noticed 
her white face, “ are you ill?” 

Smiling faintly at the anxiety in his 
face, Irma said wearily that it was only 
one of her headaches, and that it would 
be better by the afternoon. 

All traces of her slight indisposition 
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SHE GAVE HIM HER HAND. 


had vanished when she made her appear- 
ance in the shooting-gallery that after- 
noon, and her hand and eye were steadier 
than many; she was surrounded by an 
enthusiastic and admiring group, foremost 
among whom was the Prince. 

Presently saying she was tired, she re- 
loaded her pistol and laying it on the 
table by her side, watched Captain Alex- 
ander and several of his fellow officers 
who were trying their skill against each 
other. 

The Prince, unnoticed, hovered on the 
outskirts of the group; now that Irma 
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was no longer shooting, the game lost its 
interest for him, and he was about to ask 
her to examine some ancient armour with 
him, meaning, under this pretext, to beg 
for her answer, when a servant entering, 
handed him a telegram. 

It was Russian and marked “import- 
ant,” and not wishing that the others 
should see it, he retired behind a long 
crimson curtain thickly powdered -with 
golden bees, screening a bay-window. 

The Countess was watching the shooters, 
but not one of his movements escaped 
her. Taking advantage of a momentary 





THE COUNTESS AIMED AND FIRED. 


lull in the game, she raised her pistol and 
turning to a young officer said jestingly : 

*“What do you bet me, Captain Morris, 
that I pierce the body of that bee,” point- 
ing to one she knew to be on a level with 
the Prince’s head. 

“Oh it’s impossible,” said the young 
man quickly, “you are a clever shot, 
Countess, but pardon me, I don’t think 
you can put a bullet clean through it.” 

“But pardon me,” she mimicked gaily, 
“if I think I can;” and, raising her arm 
again, was about to fire when Captain 
Alexander said hurriedly, 

“Wait a minute, Countess, perhaps 
there is someone behind the curtain,” and 


, 





he started forward as if to see and make 
sure; but she laid a detaining hand on 
the young man’s arm, saying laughingly: 

“Who could be there? We are all 
here, are we not?” and without waiting 
for further speech, aimed and fired. 

The Prince's telegram contained serious 
news. It was a warning that one of the 
Russian secret societies was having him 
watched, and that one of their number 
was actually in England, and that a blow 
might be dealt him at any moment. That 
he was an object of hate and ill-will to 
the revolutionary sect in Russia he knew, 
but up to this present 
moment had not thought 
it worthy a serious 
‘thought. 

But now, as he stood 
looking out at the fast 
4 closing-in day, he re- 
flected that it was time 
he took precautions 
a with regard to his 
safety, more especially 
as one dear to him 
a would henceforth, he 
# hoped, share his for- 
tunes, good or bad, with 
him. 
=. As the report of the 

> pistol died away, the 
' Countess, turning to 
Alexander, and laugh- 
ing a little unsteadily, 
said: “ That is my 
answer. A good shot, 
n’est-ce-pas?” 

“It is, indeed,” an- 
swered Captain Morris 
admiringly. ‘I say, 
Countess, I never 
thought you were such 
a good shot as that,” and he went up to 
the curtain to examine it. 

All this had only occupied a few 
seconds, and he was advancing to the 
window when the sound as of a heavy 
mass falling to the floor beside it startled 
them all. 

**Good God!” said Alexander, rushing 
to the place, ‘‘ there was someone behind, 
after all, and—it is the Prince!” 

With reverent, gentle hands, they lifted 
the inanimate form, and laid it on a 
lounge, and a young surgeon, one of the 
guests, did all in his power to save him; 
but it was in vain—the Prince was stone 
dead ; the ball had entered his brain from 
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behind, and death must have been instan- 
taneous. Alexander approached the 
Countess. She seemed singularly apa- 
thetic, but her eyes gleamed feverishly, 
and an anxious look appeared when she 
saw him. 

“Is he dead?” she whispered eagerly, 
and he nodded. A look of relief passed 
over her features, and she lowered her 
eyes to hide the triumphant light in their 
depths. 

Alexander could hardly understand her, 
and was sorely puzzled by her indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Perhaps,” he thought, “she is not 
alive to the awful deed done”; and then 
his heart smote him for judging her too 
hardly when he saw she was faint and 
dazed. He thought it was emotion and 
horror at the deed, but it was only the re- 
action after the long strain of the last 
weeks, and the consciousness of a resolve 
fulfilled. 

The dead man was carried to his room, 
and Alexander and the Countess were the 
only ones remaining in the gallery, so 
merry and noisy a few minutes ago, and 
changed all at once into a place of mourn- 
ing. : 

Irma passed her hand over her forehead 
wearily ; then something seemed to strike 
her, and she glanced eagerly round. 

“Have you lost anything, Countess?” 
asked Alexander ; but she did not answer 
him, only murmured to herself: “ Where 
is it?—what did he do with it?” Then 
a piece of paper caught her eyes and she 
moved forward hastily. 





“IT IS WHAT . EXPECTED.” ¢- 


“It is what 1 expected,” she exclaimed 
as she read it; and Alexander, hearing 
these barely audible words, felt his fears 
confirmed. 

«Countess "—she started at his changed 
voice—“ Countess, you knew the Prince 
was there all the time?” 


She gazed at him steadily, then said 
calmly : 

“TI did. What then?” 

“You knew, and you murdered him 
deliberately?” he said in hoarse, horror- 
stricken accents, hardly believing his ears. 

“] knew, and I deliberately murdered 
him, as you call it,” she answered coolly. 
“You call it murder; J call it revenge, 
punishment—a justly deserved fate.” 

“What do you mean?” he said aston- 
ished. “What has revenge to do with 
your act to-day?” 

She smiled. “A great deal, Captain 
Alexander. Listen, and I will tell you 
why I followed the Prince here with the 
firm intention of killing him—why I 
allowed him to make love to me; it is not 
a pretty story, but it is true. 

“It is many years ago since the death 
of Vera D——. She was a beautiful and 
modest Russian girl. She was poor, but 
of good birth, and one day it was her mis- 
fortune to attract the notice of the Prince 
Ivanovitch. Her beauty pleased him, 
and he made dishonourable overtures to 
her, which she indignantly rejected. This 
only made him the more eager, and at 
last Vera was obliged to keep the house 
in order to escape his persecutions. Her 
conduct incensed him greatly, and he 
swore that if ever she fell into his power 
he would deal her scant mercy. 

“At this time Vera joined a_ secret 
brotherhood, and was one of its most 
active agents. By the treachery of one 
of their members, they were surprised, and 
carried off to prison to await examination. 

“The Prince was one of the officials 
directed to superintend the examinations, 
and unlimited power had been placed in 
his hands. His delight knew no bounds 
when he heard that Vera was one of the 
prisoners, and after renewing his offers 
and receiving the same answers, he grew 
angry and swore she should yield or die— 
death or dishonour.” 

Up to now the Countess had been talk- 
ing rapidly in French; now she paused 
and continued more slowly in English. 
“Vera chose death, but to simply let her 
die was not the Prince’s idea. He ordered 
her to be knouted, publicly knouted, and 
he himself superintended to see that his 
devilish order was carried out. I was young 
then, but never to the day of my death shall 
I forget that day; the sight of Vera's deli- 
cate white body bleeding and lacerated 
haunts me still. We were forced to be 
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present, so as to make the torture more 
complete. She died under the lash; 
shame more than physical pain killed her, 
and when it was over, and they loosed her, 
she was dead.” 

* And Vera—who was she?” inquired 
Alexander, terribly moved by this ghastly 
tale. 

“She was my sister, my only sister, 
whom I worshipped more as a saint than 
a human being. From that time I vowed 
I would be revenged upon her murderer, 
and I joined the society to which she 
belonged. My early marriage and strict 
surveillance by the police during my 
secluded widowhood (for they suspected 
me) prevented me from any active mea- 
sures, but I kept quiet and disarmed sus- 
picion, and was at last able to leave 
Russia to carry out my vow. And now 
it is performed I know what awaits me— 
death or Siberia — there is no escape. 
Directly the inquiry or what do you call 
it—inquest—is over I 
must go away, not to 
escape—I cannot —I 
care not now what is 
my fate; but to pre- 
vent a scene here.” 

She ceased abruptly 
and staggered slightly. 
Alexander caught her, 
or she would have fal- 
len. But she did not 
faint ; her momentary 
exhaustion passed, and 
she was seemingly her- 
self once more. 

During the few se- 
conds he held her in 
his arms, Alexander 
resolved to save her 
by all the means that 
lay in his power. 

“Irma,” he said, tak- 
ing her cold hands in 
his warm, eager grasp, 
you must not go. I 
love you; be my wife.” 
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THE ARM OF THE BROTHERHOOD. 


She stared at him incredulously, then 
laughed. 

““ My dear Captain Alexander, you are 
mad;” then, seeing the pained look that 
came into his face, said more kindly: 
“You are very good, and I am not un- 
grateful to you for your offer, but it can- 
not be. You do not love me—you mistake 
pity for love; and even if I married you 
it would not save me—I am a Russian 
subject, and could be claimed and taken. 
No, dear friend, as your proverb says, I 
have made my bed and must lie upon it. 
You will keep my secret for the present, 
will you not ?” 

“For ever,” he said, bending over her 
white hands. 

She smiled sadly and, kissing him 
gently on the forehead, she left him. 

The affair was hushed up and very 
little got about. The Countess was 
never suspected by those present of 
having purposely shot the Prince, and 
when she left all were 
loud in their expres- 
sions of sympathy and 
regret. 

Only one man pos- 
sessed the true facts, 
and they were for 
ever buried in his 
heart. 

Irma reached Lon- 
don in safety; Alex- 
ander wished to ac- 
company her, but she 
begged him not. Later, 
led by the desire to 
visit once again the 
grave of her sister, 
she returned to her 
native land, but only 
to enter a Russian 
prison, whose doors 
only opened for her to 
pass out to her death, 
to join once again the 
love. of her life—her 
martyred Vera. 
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THE SCHOOL TERRACE. 


miles from London on the branc 

line of the London and Brighton 
Railway, between Horsham and Guild- 
ford, is the quiet and quaint village of 
Cranleigh, nestled under the shadow of 
the surrounding hills, and in the midst of 
a delightfully variegated country, a mag- 
net to the artist and a charm to the 
tourist and cyclist. The village com- 
prises one main thoroughfare, a fine old 
church, only one hotel of importance—the 
‘‘Onslow”"’—a few business premises and 
several private residences, but Cranleigh 
can boast of a school which has made its 


a the heart of Surrey, some meer 


name ring throughout England and 
abroad. 

On arriving at Cranleigh by train, the 
station being in the centre of the village, 
and turning to the left, the village green, 
which is converted into a cricket ground for 
the school and village jointly, is passed. 
The pitch is a very excellent one, where 
from time to time excellent cricket is wit- 
nessed, and at intervals visits are made 
by some of our prominent Surrey experts. 
The school is but a short distance from 
the village, and occupies an elevated 
position on the summit of a hill, thus 
commanding an extensive view over the 
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FRONT VIEW OF CRANLEIGH tCHOOL. 


surrounding country, 
while from its terrace 
may be seen young 
Cranleighans moving 
among the hedge- 
rows, or playing in 
the spacious grounds 
attached to the 
school. The visitor 
might easily imagine 
at the first glimpse 
that Cranleigh School 
is of ancient origin, 
for the red brick of 
which it is built in 
antiquated architec- 
ture now suggests 
great age from its 
mellowed and gene- 
rally-subdued ap- 
pearance; and one is 
the more surprised, 
in contemplating its 
ivy-mantled walls, to 
learn that its promi- 
nence in the educa- 
tional world should 
have been attained in 
such a comparatively 
short period. 

The buildings will 
require little descrip- 
tion from me, for so 
excellently has Mr. 
Thomas done his 
work that our illus- 
trations should con- 
vey a far better idea 
of the school than the 
whole space I have 
at my disposal, were 
I to attempt to use 
it for that purpose; I 
will, therefore, be 
content by saying 
that it is built in 
quadrangular form, 
after the fashion 
common to many of 
our University edi- 
fices. 

Entering the school 
gate the avenue lead- 
ing to the principal 
entrance of the main 
building lends great 
dignity to the ap- 
proach; while at the 
end a terrace is 
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reached on the 
right extremity of 
which is the chapel 
and on the left the 
headmaster’s 
house. 

The main build- 
ing comprises 
class-rooms of var- 
ious sizes, and an 
exceptionally fine 
dining-hall, all 
opening on to a cloistered corridor run- 
ning round the interior of the square, the 
floors above being wholly occupied by the 
spacious dormitories. 

When I received my orders to journey 
to Cranleigh School, I must confess I 
undertook it more on pleasure bent than 
on arly of my previous visits in connection 
with “‘ Young England at School.” 

I have visited 
schools that are 
hallowed by tra- 
ditions, situated in 
fine old English 
towns, others that 
are architecturally 
beautiful and of 
vast proportions, 
and each have in- 
terested me _ be- 
yond description, 
but my ambition 
to visit Cranleigh 
was owing to an 
old and fostered 
reminiscence. 

Several years 
ago our. artist, 
Mr. Thomas, and 
myself cycled be- 
tween Godal- 
ming and Dorking 
and, making a halt 
at Cranleigh, we 
spent a few days 
making short tours 
from the “ Ons- 
low Hotel,” which 
we made our head- 
quarters. These 
were truly 
amongst the hap- 
piest days of my 
life, for Surrey 
looked her best; 
and, as we made 
trips to such 
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places as the Silent Pool, Newlands 
Corner and several of the quaint old villa- 
ges dotted over the neighbourhood, that, 
my first Cranleigh visit, will ever remain 
green in my memory. It was the first 
time I had ever seen the “ Old Chimney 
Corner,” and sometimes in the evening 
we would take our seats amongst the 


bronzed-faced ploughmen on the old 
settle, while the 
faggots crackled 


to the singing of 
the mighty pot 
suspended on the 
i dogs, and _ the 

good hearted yarns 
were being spun 
one after another, 
which told me, it 
what I saw was a 
sample of the good 
old days of our 
forefathers, they 
were happy, and 
many a time did 
I join in so heartily 
with the happy 
little smock-clad 
throng that I al- 
most envied them 
their free and easy 
life. 

My fond recol- 
lection of Cran. 
leigh and its sur- 
roundings was not 
my only reason 
for so anxiously 
undertaking my 
mission. I have 
from time to time 
been asked by 
friends and others 
where I should 
recommend them 
to send their sons. 
Now, this is a very 
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difficult question. It would be a very 
difficult matter for me to decide with- 
out asking how many sons he had and 
what he could afford to pay. One might 
be the fortunate possessor of an income 
of a thousand a-year, but where could 
he send his six bonny boys in order 
that they might receive the education he 
himself had done ? 

It certainly could not be Eton, Harrow 
or Winchester, or, in fact, any of those 
schools that have taken part in our series, 
if he wished to serve all alike; therefore, I 
was anxious to visit a school that appealed 
to the sons of persons engaged in farming, 
commerce and other professions, and espe- 
cially to cases such as I have just men- 
tioned. This is . 
the great object 
of Cranleigh, to 
provide a sound 
and liberal public 
school educa- 
tion on moderate 
terms in accor- 
dance with the 
principles of the | 
Church of Eng- 
land. Boys are 
prepared for the 
Universities, for 
the Army and for 
professional and 
commercial life. 
There is also a 
special class for 
Army and , Civil 
Service  candi- 
dates. 

Considering [ 
the advantages 
open to every 
boy at Cranleigh, it must be said that 
the fee of {15 a term is wonderfully 
moderate, including as it does education, 
board, ordinary medical attendance, 
books, stationery, washing, mending of 
linen and cloth clothes, and, in fact, all 
school matters whatever; the only extras 
being music, such as violin or piano, brass 
band, carpentry or metal work, all of 
which are optional. 

To me the marvel is how it is done. 
Not by stint of food or comfort, for these 
I know well cannot be beaten. The 
food is wholesome and appetising to the 
most fastidious palate, thanks to the care 
of the competent bursar, Mr. I. Hardy, 
who is ever on the alert and seeking 
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to make the boys happy. Mr. Hardy 
was the first official to welcome us to 
Cranleigh School; and, as the oldest mem- 
ber of the staff, he interested himself 
greatly on our behalf and rendered me 
valuable assistance, such as is necessary 
in compiling an article of this kind. 
Perhaps the first thing that called my 
attention whie I sat in the masters’ com- 
mon room, was the apparent vein of good 
fellowship that ran through the frequenters 
of that rcom, and more particularly the 
amount of respect that they paid to their 
Head when the Rev. G. C. Allen, M.A., 
the headmaster’s name was mentioned. 
Although our visit had been sanctioned 
by the Headmaster, I had not given him 
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my first visit, which is generally my cus- 
tom; but hearing his assistants speak of 
him so kindly, 1 became impatient to see 
the gentleman who had so won the hearts 
of so large a school without the trace of a 
dissentient voice. 

Soon, however, my hopes were realised 
by Mr. Hardy rising from his chair and 
saying, “Our head, gentlemen!” for Mr. 
Allen had just entered the room. Mr. 
Allen, with a genial smile, shook us by the 
hand, and in the first moment put us at 
our ease and dispelled the terrors one 
feels when confronted with the Heads of 
England’s schools. 

Mr. Allen chatted with evident pleasure 
about his school, and was most particular 
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that Mr. Thomas should be shown over 
every portion of it. Almost at the com- 
mencement of our conversation he sug- 
gested that I should give prominence to 
his predecessor, the Rev. Dr. Merriman, 
to whose wisdom and energy were due 
almost entirely the development and 
success of the School through the first 
twenty-seven years of its existence. On 
his retirement, in 1892, he accepted the 
living of Freshwater, offered him by his 
College, St. John’s, Cambridge. Not the 
least reference was made by the present 
master to any improvements that have 
been carried out during his own reign. 
In Mr. Allen, therefore, one cannot help 
seeing a man who will give to others 
due respect and honour to the fullest 
where it is due, as was the case with 
the late master, but as for himself he 
evidently believes that a man’s good 
works always leave their mark behind, for 
it was seldom, indeed, he spoke in the 
first person. 

Mr. Allen is an old Wellingtonian, a 
late scholar and exhibitioner of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and under him I do 
not hesitate to say that Cranleigh School 
has even a greater future before it. 

The birth of Cranleigh School may be 
said to date from November 6th, 1862, for 
it was then the first meeting was held in 
Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford, when a re- 
solution was agreed upon to establish a 
public school on the basis I have already 
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referred to. 
This meeting, 
however, was 
the outcome oi 
a conversation 
between the 
Rev. Canon 
Sapte and the 
Right. Hon. G. 
Cubitt, M.P., 
the present 
LordAshcombe 
who are rightly 
entitled to be 
looked upon as 
the founders, as 
far as the idea 
of it was con- 
cerned. 

Twelve days 
after the first 
meeting another 
was held, at 
which it was 
decided that Cranleigh (then spelt Cran- 
ley) should be the site of the School, and 
that its name should be the Surrey County 
School. The subscription soon met with 
response, and by August, 1863, £4,000 
was in hand, and then it was decided to 
lay the foundation stone on a site, the 
gift of Mr. Cubitt, which was accordingly 
done on Wednesday, November 25th, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr, Long- 
ley. Dr. Benson, the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, then Master of Welling- 
ton College, was elected as a member of 
the Council in October, 1863. 

Early in 1865 the building was drawing 
towards completion, and in April of that 
year the late Headmaster was selected 
from amongst nine candidates to fill the 
important office of chief. This was a 
wise choice on the part of the Council, 
for time has proved that Dr. Merriman 
achieved a unique success in the history 
of Public School Education. 

The School was publicly opened on 
Oct. 12th, 1865, when a service was held 
in Cranleigh Church and a sermon preach- 
ed by Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester. 

There was a public luncheon in the 
present Middle Form room, presided over 
by John Bradshaw, Esq., of Knowle, high 
sheriff of Surrey for that year. 

A large and distinguished company was 
present, and many eloquent speeches were 
made with reference to middle-class edu- 
cation. 
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The Earl of Carnarvon 
was amongst the chief 
speakers, and Cranleigh 
was thus launched on its 
successful career. It was 
first the intention of the 
founder to build for the 
accommodation of one 
hundred boys; but sub- 
sequently it was resolved 
to erect, at first, enough 
buildings to take in one 
hundred and fifty boys, 
and ultimately to provide 
a School for three hun- 
dred boys, with suitable 
chapel. The first term 
passed off very quietly, 
as might be expected, for 
there were only twenty- 
two boarders and four 
day boys. 

The second term, com- 
ing in with 1866, how- 
ever, began with great 
promise of prosperity. 
The entries increased to 
just upon three figures, 
and additional assistance 
was engaged. 

Perhaps one of the 
most important functions 
at Cranleigh School, in 
its earliest days, was that 
which took place on Tues- 
day, July 23rd, 1867, 
when, at a luncheon, the 
late Earl of Iddesleigh 
(then Sir Stafford North- 
cote,) made a _ speech 
which pictured truly 
the state of middle-class 
education, and the great 
benefits to be obtained 
from similar institutions 
to the School at Cran- 
leigh, and enlarged at 
great length upon the pro- 
gress that had been made 
and the future open to it. 

Another red-letter day 
in the annals of the 
School is July 14th, 1868, 
the day on which the 
foundation-stone of the 
chapel was laid. 

During the previous 
summer Sir Henry Wil- 
liam Peek, Bart., of 
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Wimbledon House, made 
the magnificent offer to 
build a chapel for the 
School. 

It was first thought that 
one thousand pounds 
would meet the require- 
ments, which Sir Henry 
supplemented with 
another five hundred. 
But even this proved very 
inadequate, for no less a 
sum than £5,500 was 
necessary for the comple- 
tion of the building, the 
whole of which was de- 
frayed by the generous 
donor. 

After receiving such 
kindness at the hands of 
Sir Henry Peek, the 
Council set to work to 

rovide additional build- 
ings, for the accommoda- 
tion was becoming quite 
unable to cope with the 
demand, and a movement 
was set on foot to erect 
new buildingsand provide 
for three hundred boys. 

In July of 1869, the 
chapel was completed, 
and dedicated on Wed- 
nesday, the 21st, when 
upwards of four hundred 
visitors partook of lunch- 
eon, amongst whom were 
several distinguished 
members of the Church 
and prominent statesmen. 

The new buildings were 
completed, including the 
further accommodation 
for increasing the num- 
bers; besides a gymna- 
sium, fives courts and 
swimming bath, and 
gradually from this time 
the numbers of pupils in- 
creased until 1875, when 
the limit of three hundred 
was reached, which has 
been maintained, with 
little fluctuation, ever 
since, 

From 1870, several en- 
dowments were given to 
the School, many of 
which provided scholar- 
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ships and prizes, 
some of which 
may be described 
as follows: 

An entrance 
scholarship of 
£20 per annum 
for two years— 
founded by public 
subscription as a 
memorial to 
Bishop Utterton. 

Two scholar- 
ships of nearly 
£20 per annum, 
tenable for two 
years in the 
School, the gift of an anonymous bene- 
factor, who bequeathed £1,000. 

An annual prize for divinity is given by 
the Rev. Canon Musgrave, Rector of the 
neighbouring parish of Hascombe, and 


ENTRANCE TO CHAPEL. 








THE SANATORIUM, WITH SCHOOL IN THE DISTANCE. 


one of the Council of the School. 

Scholarships not exceeding in value 
half the school fees, tenable in the School, 
are also given after the summer exami- 
nation. 

An annual prize of £5 
was founded by the late 
J. W. Thrupp, Esq., for 
the boy who passes the 
best examination in com- 
mercial subjects, includ- 
ing writing (a subject I 
consider much neglected 
at many schools), a know- 
ledge of bookkeeping, etc. 

The boy who passes the 
best examination in some 
prescribed book receives 
a prize of £5, given an- 
nually by D. D. Heath, 
Esq., who is also the 
donor of a similar prize 
to the most successful 
boy in the examination in 
Natural Science. 

So quickly has the 
school at Cranleigh made 
its name famous for its 
good work that boys 
have been received from 
various parts of the globe, 
especially Japan, Siam, 
Burmah and Africa, and 
seldom now are these 
countries without their 
representatives at the 
School. 

Amongst distinguished 
Old Cranleighans, I may 
mention the late Dr. 
Wooldridge, M.D. and 
D.Sc., while another was 
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last year President of the Cambridge 
Union. In 1890 an old Cranleighan 
was sixth wrangler, and the boards in 
Hall are being speedily filled with honours 
won in various fields. 

The pupils are not boarded in houses 
similar to the other schools I have visited. 
All live at the School, where ample -pro- 
vision is made for their leisure hours, and 
the dormitories, as may be judged by our 
illustration, would compare most favour- 
ably with anything of the kind I have 
seen. There is no overcrowding. Each 
boy has his separate bed in a fine, lofty 
and well-ventilated dormitory, over which 
a master presides, with his own apart- 
ments adjoining, and whose duty it is to 
make himself per- 
sonally interested 
in all the affairs 
of the occupants 
of his dormitory. 
But there are no 
severe restrictions 
nor is the master 
looked upon with 
fear, for, on the 
other hand, he is 
their friend. 

The few pre- 
fects maintain 
order, and the nu- 
merous’ texts 
which adorn the 
walls and ceiling 
and which are the 
work of artistic 
spirits in the 
School cannot but 
help to teach the 
youth the right 
road from the 


wrong. Several of the 
most beautiful have even 
become imprinted on my 
memory during my short 
stay, and, if so, how must 
they affect the youth before 
whom they are continually 
their guiding stars, such 
lovely words and lessons 
for us all ! 


If Wisdom's way ye wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care : 
To whom you speak, of whom you 

s 


speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 


An excellent library, the 
gift of a member of the 
Council, Mr. Db. D. Heath, well stocked 
with valuable literature, also serves as a 
museum. It is not very large, but what 
it lacks in quantity is fully made up in 
quality, and it is artistically decorated 
with the names of famous _ poets, 
authors and distinguished scholars, etc. 
During school hours the library is used 
by the Master, who’ takes the Sixth in 
special subjects, and during liberty hours 
it is much frequented by the studious and 
painstaking boys of the upper forms. 

The chapel is exceedingly beautiful and 
is undoubtedly the centre of the Schools 
affection. 

The services in chapel are charac- 
terised by devotion and the capital ren- 
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dering of the 
musical portion 


by the very excel- 
lent choir. Music 
forms an import- 
ant part in the 
education” at 
Cranleigh, and as 
an old chorister 
myself, 1 am con- 
vinced that a bet- 
ter set of trained 
treble voices it 
would be difficult 
to find, and es- 
pecially to out- 
rival the Cran- 
leigh School choir. 

The Director of 
the choir, Mr. R. 
Harris, who is a 
most able and ac- 
complished musi- 
cian, is wholly de- 
voted to his work, 
and spares no 
pairis to make the 
musical teaching 
as efficient as pos- 
sible. In this he 
is ably supported 
by the staff under 
his control. I 
may add that, like 


several of his colleagues, he is also a 


SHIELD 
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OF THE NATIONAL 





PHYSICAL RECKEATION SOCIE 
GYMNASTICS, WON BY CRANLEIGH THREE YEARS 


IN SUCCESSION. 


cricketer of no mean prowess. 


The military 
and bugle bands 
reflect the greatest 
credit on Mr. C. 
A. Vine, who also 
takes pupils for 
violin, piano and 
other instruments. 

A word of 
praise should be 
given to the Rev. 
a. &» Cisrka, 
M.A., second mas- 
ter, before I turn 
to the physical 
side. Mr. Clarke, 
late scholar of St. 
John’s College, 
Cambridge, is a 
thorough mathe- 
matician, and dur- 
ing the eight years 
he has been a 
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member of the 
staff I may ven- 
ture to say, the 
mathematical side 
has been greatly 
enhanced. 

Mr. Clarke is 
most unassuming, 
a favourite with 
his colleagues, and 
to quote the Head- 
master's words 
‘one of the pillars 
of the Constitu- 
tion.”’ The science 
department, and 
the metal and car- 
penters’ shops are 
under the able dt 
rection of Mr. A. 
L. B. Tindall, 
B.A., an old Mar!- 
burian, and schol- 
ar of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Mr. 
Tindall is an earn- 
est worker, and [| 
am convinced he 
will advance the 
status of science 
and craft at Cran- 
leigh, now most 
essential items of 
instruction at all 


The drawing is entrusted to Mr. J. 
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A PEEP 


Hardy, who is 


Hardy is, without doubt, the “genius 


loci.” He lends 
to Cranleighans t 


is devoted to the welfare of the School and 
the happiness of ail in residence there. 


At Mr. Hardy’s 
house some few 
hundred yards 
away from the 
school, young 
boys are receiv- 
ed between the 
ages of nine and 
twelve at a fee 
of £13, where 
they receive a 
thorough  pre- 
paration for the 
larger school 
from Mrs. Hardy 
and a lady assist- 
ant. At no time 
are vacancies 
open long in the 
unique little pre- 
paratory house, 
which again 
speaks well for 
feminine influ- 
ence over young 
boys. 

It was at Mr. 
Hardy’s house 
that the son of 
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also the bursar. Mr. 


himself more as a father 





King Kofi, of 
Ashanti, boarded 
during part of his 
stay at Cranleigh 
some years ago in 
accordance’ with 
treaty engage- 
ments. It is in- 
teresting also to 
note that ‘“ Kofi,” 
as he was fam- 
iliarly called by 
his_ schoolfellows, 
soon became at- 
tached to the 
school, and the 
school to him, 
for, in fact, such 
harmony runs 
through Cran- 
leigh life that at 
no time is notice 
taken of either 
colour or caste. 


Football and cricket of course are the 
winter and summer games respectively. 
At football the rules adopted are Asso- 


han the feared tutor,and ciation—like Charterhouse, who I am in- 








clined to think might give them a fixture, 
considering they are almost neighbours 
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But there! it reminds me of a reply 
from one of our great public schools toa 
minor institution, after having been asked 
for a fixture for the coming season, which 
ran as follows: 

“ Eton I know, Harrow I know, 
But who are ye?” 

Cranleigh fixture cards, however, are 
always full, and, what with visits from 
several school teams from similar institu- 
tions and neighbouring clubs, some good 
games add to the School amusements; 
and then again, there are the teams re- 
presenting the different dormitories, who 
enter upon friendly rivalry for supremacy ; 
and occasional visits from the Old Cran- 
leighans, a famous organisation in our 
Metropolis, are amongst the greatest fea- 
tures of reunion, especially at Whitsun- 
tide, which is the great annual gathering 
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for the Old Boys. A cricket match be- 
tween Past and Present is always played 
on Whit Monday. 

The gymnasium is an important ad- 
junct to Cranleigh, and one I should 
imagine that stands highest in the educa- 
tional world. 

At Cranleigh it is compulsory that 
each Form attends for practice in the 
gymnasium, in order that the body may 
be fully developed with the brain. 

It is under the direction of the Rev. 
H. Crawford, one of the senior masters, 
and it is to his wise and judicious man- 
agement that the splendid standard of 
Cranleigh gymnastics is largely due. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement that 
can be attributed to the School, as far as 
the physical side is concerned, is that of 
having won for the third year in succes- 
sion the valuable shield of the National 
Physical Recreation Society — a. trophy 
contested for at Aldershot by the most 
prominent schools in England. 

Great credit must undoubtedly be given 
to Sergeant Crawford (Gymnastic Staff, 
Aldershot), the gymnastic instructor, for 
not only did the Cranleigh representatives 
secure the shield by a good majority of 
points this year, but their best boy — 
Wordsworth—tied with a representative 
from Epsom College as the best individual 
gymnast. 

One word I must say, before I close, 
for the staff collectively, and that is, efh- 
ciency. The masters work together, take 
part in the boys’ games, and the pleasure 
of one is always the pleasure of the other. 

I can hardly express the pleasant senti- 
ments I feel to all at Cranleigh School, 
particularly the Headmaster and Mr. 
Hardy for their courtesy and kindness to 
us during our visit, and many have been 
the times since my return that I have 
wished for my school days again, when I 
might share them with those fortunate 
youngsters tended by generous hearts in 
one of the most charming spots in 
England. 

W. Cuas. SARGENT. 


Our Illustrations are from a splendid series of Photographs taken specially for this Magazine 
by Mr. R. W. Thomas, 41, Cheapside, E C., from whom Prints from the Original negatives 


can be obtained. 
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Tales of the 
Service. 


———jo——_. 


HIS is a story of 
© the walls at Fort 
Gwalohree and of 
six Martinis that were within the city gates. 
It is a truthful narrative of what befell 
when G Company of the 1st Battalion of 
the Dark Light Infantry was on detach- 
ment at the Fort. The tale is not told in 
the records of the regiment, but not 
everything that happens finds a place in 
military history, nor are all things made 
known to them who are at the heads of 
districts. 

One cold-weather morning the com- 
pany’s orderly, Private Wickem, took to 
his officer the company’s papers for signa- 
ture. Captain Sibbart signed them, and 
the orderly laid upon the wet ink a satu- 
rated piece of blotting-paper which de- 
stroyed all trace of legibility. 

‘Can't you get a square of decent stuff 
to use?” growled Sibbart. ‘ What's the 
use of a man learning to write if his words 
are made to look like the daub of a paint- 
brush ?” 

“« Beg pardon, sir,” mumbled Wickem : 
“ blotting slipped—my hand trembled too 
much, sir.”’ 

“Why should it tremble at all?” de- 
manded the officer; ‘you haven't got 
cholera or fever, have you ?” 

“Not quite, sir; but I've got some 
awfully important news for you, and it 
makes me shake as if I'd got the D.T.'’s— 
beg pardon, sir, I mean ague.” 

‘Make haste and tell it, then,” said 
Sibbart, scorning to show interest. 
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“It’s sort of extra-regi- 
mental, sir,” explained 
Wickem. 

“Go on,” muttered the 
ufficer, impatiently, “‘ we shall soon see 
what it is.” 

“A friend and me, sir, were out in the 
city last night ’ began the orderly. 

‘Then you were where you'd no right 
to be without a pass,” interrupted his 
superior. 

‘If you'll pardon me, sir,” said the 
orderly, regaining courage, ‘I'll explain 
when I've told you about the dogs and the 
Martinis. 

Sibbart turned upon the _ speaker. 
“Dogs and Martinis!” he exclaimed 
testily. “What on earth nonsense are you 
talking ?” 

** No nonsense, sir, but a matter of life 
and death, in my judgment. 1 remember 
when I was in the detective force at home 
I had to deal with a similar case that 
proved to have Fenians at the bottom of 
a.” 

“Tell what you have to tell in simple 
and straightforward terms, or make way 
for someone whose faculties haven’t been 
warped by service in the police,” snapped 
Sibbart. 

** Well then, sir.” proceeded Wickem 
boldly, “* me and Barker were out together 
in the city last night, and to tell the Gospel 
truth, sir, we were a bit happy—especially 
Barker.” ' 

‘Meaning drunk,” observed Sibbart 
contemptuously. 

‘“‘A bit happy, sir,” repeated Wickem 
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correctively, ‘“‘ but in no way under the 
influence. Well, we were walking along, 
arm in arm, Barker singing one of his 
original little melodies ——-” 

*‘ Disgraceful and _ illiterate composi- 
tions,” murmured the captain, whose 
tastes were in the direction of private 
theatricals and morality. 

«When a tall native slipped out of a 
dark passage,’ continued the orderly, 
“and put his hand on Barker’s shoulder.” 

‘You should have knocked the scoun- 
drel down,” exclaimed Sibbart. 

*“We should have kicked him into the 
gutter, sir,” said Wickem, ‘‘only he was 
so polite and genteel about it that we 
thought we'd give him a chance to ex- 
plain.” 

« And did he?” asked Sibbart. 

“He did, sir,” responded Wickem, 
‘‘and that’s where the queer part of the 
business comes in. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he says, 
‘have you any dogs tosell?’ ‘ Moother’s 
sendin’ me a basket o’ rare tarrier poops 
thro’ Bradford i’ Yorksher. Tha’s ‘eeard 
o’ Yorksher tarriers, hesn't ta, lad?’ says 
Barker, who spoke, sir, simply for the fun 
of the thing, as is his way at times, be- 
cause nobody knows what he means ex- 
cept one or two of us fellow Yorkshire 
men.” 

“Go on, goon,” said Sibbart, with a 
smile. He was becoming 
interested and amused in 
spite of himself. 

“Well, sir, the native 
asked us to step into his 
house, up the passage, 
and talk the matter over 
there in quietness and 
safety. He brought plenty 
of liquor out, and Barker 
helped himself freely.” 

‘“*As usual,” muttered 
Sibbart. 

“If you’ve got any 
dogs of good breed to 
sell.’ said the native—for 
I'd told.him what Barker 
meant, so that I might 
see what the man was 
driving at—‘I’d buy 
them. I can always sell 
them to the rajahs round 
about here.’ ‘T’ poops 
I'm talkin’ abaht,’ says 
Barker, ‘are tip-top. 
They’re worth twenty 
rewpies a-piece if they’re 
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worth a damn. I'm tradin’ t’ colonel fur 
one fur a knur-an’-spell machine ’e brout 
thro’ ‘oom, an’ I’m givin’ anoother to t’ 
captain uv ahr coomp’ny fur owd ac- 
quaintance sake—an’ ’e’s jolly partic’ler 
abaht ‘is dogs, I can tell tha. If it worrnt 
’at ‘e's rayther partial ta Airedale tarriers 
I sud nivver ha’ offered im one.’”’ 

Wickem coughed apologetically. “I'm 
mentioning this, sir, without prejudice to 
Barker, and just to lead up to the point 
and make my case complete. ‘ Don’t you 
belong to the Dark Light Infantry ?’ said 
the native suddenly. ‘ Aye,’ said Barker, 
‘doos ta think ’at we belong to t’ gooners 
or t’ Millisher?’ ‘You had some rifles 
stolen a week or two ago,’ said the native, 
looking Barker straight in the face. ‘ By 
Gow!’ said Barker, ‘ tha’rt icin t’ marrer 
i’ my boodns by talkin’ like that. W'at- 
ivver doos ta meeain?’ ‘I know all about 
them, and who stole them,’ said the 
native, in a low voice. He seemed to 
read Barker’s thoughts, sir, although he 
couldn’t understand his language. ‘T" 
devil tha doos!’ says Barker; ‘I wish I 
knew whooa copt mine; I'd let ‘im hev’t’ 
booit-end on ‘is ‘ide!’ ‘Ah,’ said the 
native, ‘they weren't stolen—they were sold 
by soldiers to natives /’” 

Captain Sibbart started from his chair 
“« Why didn’t you bring the fellow straight 
before me?” he de- 
manded. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but 
I thought | knew a better 
way than that,” replied 
the orderly. “I egged 
him on, lured him into a 
trap, so to speak. I've 
had a special training for 
that sort of thing, sir. I 
told him at first we hadn’t 
any guns, and made out 
that 1 was mightily angry. 
‘ Ah,’ he said slyly, ‘ you 
go and see, and meet me 
here to-morrow, and see 
if we can’t arrange things. 
The English Tommy is a 
special friend of mine!’ 
‘If I coom,’ said Barker, 
who was nearly sober, 
and very grave, sir, ‘I'll 
bet I carry thee afore t’ 
captain by t’ scroof o’ thi 
neck. I'll mak’ it ‘ot for 
tha’!’ The native didn’t 
take much notice of Bar- 
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ker, sir; in fact, he’d only listened politely 
to him, not knowing what he said—Bar- 
ker not speaking English, sir.” Wickem 
coughed somewhat loftily. ‘‘ But he turned 
to me again and said: ‘If you hav’n’t 
any guns, you know, you can still come 
back and tell me about the dogs.’ 

« And now, sir,” said Private Wickem, 
having stated his case, ‘‘what ’m I to do?” 

Thecaptain thought hard. Being young, 
he had visionsof performing some masterly 
act that would reflect upon him glory and 
honour, and penetrate even to the far- 
away regions of Pall Mall. “ By gad!” 
he muttered, “ there may be the germ of 
another mutiny in this; and if so, and I 
stop it, and it becomes known that I 
stopped it—and I'll take good care it does 
—there’s no telling where things may end. 
God bless my soul! A man’s become a 
general from smaller beginnings than this.” 
Captain Sibbart’s brain was beginning to 
reel at the magnitude of the possibilities 
of the case. “It’s the germ of another 
mutiny, as sure as I live,” he murmured, 
rising and pacing the floor in agitation. 

“It’s a—what—er?” asked Private 
Wickem, who had been listening with 
painful attention. ‘‘ That is—er—what 
did you say I was to do, sir?” 

‘One moment, Wickem,” 
Captain, thinking still. 

“Mumbling about mutiny,” said Private 
Wickem within himself, not without the 
suspicion of a shudder. “I wonder if I 
ought to have kept the thing to myself 
and seen the colonel privately? Hang it, 
a thing like that would fetch a commis- 
sion.” 

** Wickem,” said the officer at last. 

Sir,” said the orderly. 

“ Listen carefully to what I’m about to 
tell you, and carry out my orders to the 
letter. Meet the fellow—you know who I 
mean ?” 

The private nodded. 

“« Meet him at noon, as you've arranged, 
and tell him you're prepared to sell him 
six Martinis.” 

“May I make a note of this, sir?” 
interrupted the private tremblingly, and 
producing a used envelope of ragged 
appearance, and a stump of lead pencil ; 
the only writing materials he could lay 
hands on. 

“Certainly not,” said Sibbart; ‘“ why 
should you?” 

“Might come in as evidence, sir,” re- 
plied Wickem evasively. 
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“ Against whom?” demanded the of- 
ficer. 

** Nobody, sir,” stammered the orderly. 

“Then why do you want to put into 
existence such a dangerous thing as a 
document ?” asked Sibbart. “A thing 
that, fifty toone, you’d lose and somebody 
else would find. Can’t you trust your 
memory? If not, I'll send for y 

“Oh, yes, sir,” broke in the baffled 
schemer, “ it was mere force of habit—a 
relic of old days. I’ve a splendid mem- 
ory.” His memory was, indeed, strong 
enough, for he found himself going back 
to the old police-court days and hearing 
the illiterate magistrate mumble, “ And I 
give you clearly to understand that what- 
ever you may now say nay be taken down 
in writing, and used in evidence against 
you upon your trial.” 

“Then listen,” proceeded Sibbart. 
“* You'll arrange a price, and tell the fellow 
you'll lower the rifles from an embrasure 
in the wall of the Fort at midnight, and 
that he must arrange a signal to let you 
know he’s there—you understand ? ” 

** Every syllable, sir,” returned Wickem. 

“I’m obliged to leave the Fort till 
to-night,” concluded the officer, “ but 
when I come back be in perfect readiness, 
and have the colour-sergeant with you.” 

Wickem saluted, and Sibbart was 
alone. 

When the orderly and the colour- 
sergeant were summoned by Sibbart on 
his return, Wickem said, ‘“* I've made all 
the arrangements, sir, and everything’s in 
apple-pie order. I’m to lower the Mar- 
tinis from an embrasure at the bastion at 
the south end of the Fort. The native is 
to pay twenty rupees for each rifle, and 
we've agreed upon a low whistle as a sig- 
nal.” . 

“ That’s all right,” said Sibbart, looking 
at his watch. Then he ordered six men, 
armed with cricket-stumps, to fall in at 
once under the colour-sergeant. 

The men fell in joyfully, but an unfore- 
seen difficulty arose. How were they to 
be got out of the Fort, for the moon was 
shining brightly, and two or three natives 
were loitering outside, watching the main- 
guard gate? 

Sibbart pondered, but he saw no way 
out of it. “ Wickem isn’t any good,” he 
mused; “the colour-sergeant is good at 
carrying out orders, but nothing at initiat- 
inga move. There’s only one man can do 
it. Send Terriss here,” he added aloud. 





A TALE 


Private Michael Terriss was 
watching the squad with hun- 
gry eyes, trying, but in vain, 
to determine what it all meant. 
He was smoking a short pipe 
of blackened ciay, and be- 
tween the puffs was endeav- | 
ouring to convince the colour- 
sergeaut, by means of certain 
obscure hints, that he pos- 
sessed Captain Sibbart’s en- 
tire confidence. 

“It was me, sargint,” he 
said, ‘‘who put the captain 
on to this, an’ it’s me who’s 
got the hang of it all in me 
own head.” 

“Is it?” said the sergeant. 
‘Then you must have second 
sight, for I’m hanged if I 
know fairly what the cap- 
tain’s after.” 

“ His design is uv the most 
innocent description,” said Terriss, “ an’ 
uv the soort that extinds peace and good- 
will on earth.” 

The sergeant smiled. ‘Would you 
care to tell me, Terriss,” he said, “ as you 
seem to know such a lot, just what we're 
going to do, and how we're going to do 
it?” 

“ That,” said Terriss, gravely, “ I’m 
forbidden to do; but if you'll indicate 
your orders, I may go so far as to tell you 
if they’re what the captain an’ me have 
talked about.” 

** | wasn’t hatched yesterday!” said the 
sergeant, and the squad, knowing it was 
meant for humour, laughed admiringly. 

“ Ah, well,” said Terriss, loftily, “ I can 
afford to wait until " 

“Captain Sibbart wants you at once, 
Terriss,”" said Wickem, hurrying up to 
the squad. 

Terriss took the pipe from his mouth, 
stuffed his finger into the bowl, slipped 
the clay up his sleeve, and after looking at 
the sergeant with mingled pity and scorn, 
marched off with the orderly. 

‘Tell me, Terriss,” said the captain, 
when the genial blackguard stood before 
him, ‘‘how you manage to break out of 
barracks at night ?” 

Terriss stared, and the pipe fell from 
his sleeve, unknown to him, and broke 
upon the floor ; but he made no answer. 

“Did you hear ? ” demanded the officer. 

*“ Break out uv barrucks—me, surr?” 
said Terriss, wonderingly. “I couldn't 
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do it; it’s agenst the Regulations uv the 
Queen.” 

“ Come, come,” said Sibbart, “ there’s 
nothing in it to hurt you ; it’s only a little 
affair with cricket-stumps. I want you 
to get half-a-dozen men out of the Fort 
without their being seen.” 

‘‘ Crickutt-stoomps!” exclaimed Private 
Terriss; “*there’s not a stick on earth 
cooms nearer tothe shillelagh uv me native 
coontry.” 

“ Apart from that,” said Sibbart, biting 
his lip to preserve order on his counten- 
ance, “ tell me how you think we can best 
manage it—you know what I mean— 
you've heard all about the affair, I dare 
say.” 

‘‘Whin I was in the little doost at 
Ballycannon,” said Terriss reminiscently, 
his only object being to gain time to think; 
“before I ‘listed—in truth that’s what I 
‘listed for—we hid the shillelaghs oonder 
wer’ “8 

‘‘Never mind Ballycannon,” said Sib- 
bart. “It has nothing in the world to do 
with this business,” 

“It’s the pride uv me moother an’ the 
glory uv her declinin' years—if she’s still 
livin’—to think and talk uv it.” 

‘** We know all about it,” protested the 
officer. 

‘** Ther’s not a:sowl in the army knows, 
surr, becoss I’ve nivver breathed a word 
uv it to mortal man.” 

‘Tf we haven't heard of that, we’ve heard 
of things as bad,” said Sibbart helplessly. 
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‘It’s the first dooty uv a good an’ able 
gin’ral,” proceeded Terriss didactically, 
“to hide from the inimy the strength an’ 
disposition uv his foorces. On this occa- 
sion a body uv six troops is to be smoogled 
away from the city walls, an’ in case 
they’re seen it's necessary to have ther’ 
armamint hidden. That bein’ so, I men- 
tioned Ballycannon as a preecident, an’ 
drew a likeness betwixt the crickutt 
stoomps an’ shillelaghs. With your per- 
mission, surr,” said Terriss, who was 
totally ignoring the officer, “I'd like to 
tell uv the disposal uv the shillelaghs at 
Ballycannon.” 

« Well, what did you do?” asked Sib- 
bart, as the simplest method of gaining 
his ends; “ where did you hide the shille- 
laghs?” 

** Uv coorse I'm to be one uv the little 
party. surr?” observed Terriss confidently. 

«“ The men are already chosen,” said the 
officer. 

“Then, surr,” said Terriss softly, “‘ me 
memory fails me as to where the shillelaghs 
wint on that ivintful night, an’ as to how 
I'm accoostomed to get away from the 
Foort.” 














THE PIPE FELL FROM HIS SLEEVE 


The captain glanced angrily at the 
private, but Terriss looked thoughtfully 
into vacancy over the captain’s head. 

“Of course you're to be one of the 
party,” said Sibbart desperately; ** why 
else should I wish you to come here? I 
want you to lead them unseen out of the 
Fort, for the main-guard gate is being 
watched.” 

“ Beg pardon, surr,” said Terriss, with 
deep humility, “1 misoonderstood, as it's 
me nature soomtimes to do.” 

“ Where did you put the things, and 
how do you get out?” said the officer 
irritably. 

“Inside the left leg uv wer trousers,” 
said Terriss, “ an’ whin the time fur action 
coom, we slipped ‘em out like swoords 
from ther scabbards.” 

‘‘It was not a bad idea,’ said Sibbart, 
biting his lip harder than ever. 

“It was me own,” proceeded Terriss, 
proudly, “‘an’ I'll apply it to the men. 
They put the stoomps down the inside uv 
ther breeches, surr, so they'll lie snoog 
agenst the leg, with the tip toocked into 
thetop uvthe boot. Thinatthe word uv 
command, the stoomps are drawn, an’ 
business begins. If you’ll leave the whole 
thing to me, I'll get the men unseen out 
uv the Foort, an’ work out your idea an’ 
me own together. As the ould book 
says, surr, there’s wisdom in a mooltitude 
uv counsellors.” 

‘*The rogue doesn’t mean to let his 
secret out,” thought Sibbart, as Terriss, 
dazed with joy, saluted and left him; 
‘*but for curiosity’s sake, I'll watch and 
see how it’s done.” 

He came to know afterwards that the 
[rishman’s mode of escape was simply to 
scale a quiet part of the wall by means of 
a thin stout cord, to one end of which a 
light strong hook was fastened. When 
the iron stuck in a crevice at the top, 
Terriss mounted, and, having fixed the 
hook again, descended on the other side. 
‘The beauty in the whole thing is,” Terriss 
was accustomed to tell himself, “ you can 
carry the apparatus round your waist, 
genteelly hidden from the sight uv pryin’ 
eyes. 

Sibdbart’s orders to the colour-sergeant 
were precise. They were that the party 
should work round to a point half-a-mile 
from the Fort, and then extend to about 
fifty paces, coming back in a semi-circle, 
gradually decreasing their intervals in the 
advance towards the bastion, where he 
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was to be stationed, but not 





to come within two-hundred 
yards until he shouted 
“Close.” Upon hearing this 
signal, the men were to rush 
in and capture any natives 
they might find, using their 
weapons as gently as pos- 
sible. 

** Oh, Lord,” said Terriss, 
when he heard of it, ** the 
man who can invent a 
scheme like that’s the future 
Djook uv Wellington. Pos’- 
tively the stoomp’s miltin’ 
in me hand fur want uv ex- 
ercise.”’ 

“Now, Wickem,” said 
Sibbart, when he had seen 
the last of Terriss and his 
party, ‘*come with me to 
the bastion, and don’t ex- 
ceed my instructions by a 
hair’s breadth.” 

‘* No, sir,” said Wickem, 
who already felt the sash of 
the colour-sergeant over his 
shoulder. 

It wanted but five minutes 
to midnight when three na- 
tives worked stealthily up 
to the bastion at which 
Wickem and the captain 
were stationed. 

“Is that you?” said the 
orderly, when he heard a 
soft whistle. 

“Yes,” replied one of the 
natives in a low voice. 

‘Send up the money 
then,” said Wickem, ‘‘and I'll lower the 
rifles. Here they are—half-a-dozen, tied 
with rope, all ready for carrying off.” 

“ No, no,” said the native ; “ you lower 
the rifles, and I'll put the rupees on the 
same rope and you can pull up.” 

“Be hanged to that,” said the orderly, 
who was not prepared for this difficulty. 

‘‘Parley with them,” whispered Sib- 
bart, who was crouching near the wall; 
“ anything to gain time.” 

“I’m not sure I won’t draw out of it.” 
said the orderly, taking the hint. “ It’s 
a frightfully risky business -- the game 
isn't worth the candle, after all.” 

** No, no,” said the native, in serious 
alarm. ‘Here, take the money first. 
Send down the string for it.” 

** N—no,” returned the orderly, hesitat- 








DESCENDED ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


‘ingly. ‘I’m afraid I'll have 
to take the things back; it 
means gaol if I’m found 
out.” 

“Six twenties are one 

- hundred and twenty ru- 

‘ pees,” said the native 

. hoarsely. “ Think of that; 
you can leave India and get 
back home again with such 
a sum as that.” 

“ There’s about a dozen 
of us to join at it,” said 
Wickem, wandering far from 
truth in his zeal for his mis- 
sion. 

* Bah!” said the native, 
“the rest need never see 
the money; you can keep it 
all, and make off with it.” 

“A man who can talk like 
that can manufacture spu- 
rious coins,” said Wickem 
virtuously. “ How do I know 
your money isn’t counter- 
feit ?” 

“ The rupees are as good 
and honest as the Queen of 
England's sovereigns,” said 
the native earnestly. “I'll 
send one up for you to test; 
you can bite it with your 
teeth.” 

“You speak English jolly 
well,”’ said the orderly irre- 
levantly. ‘‘ Where the devil 
did you pick it up?” 

‘*My good friend,” the 
native pleaded, “send the 
rifles down.” 

“Look here,” whispered Wickem, “say 
an extra twenty rupees, and the guns are 
yours.” 

“ Capital, capital,” murmured Sibbart, 
who was suffering poignantly in his 
cramped position. 

“Count ‘em out, then I'll check ‘em, 
and the lot’s yours,” continued the 
orderly. 

‘It’s a breach of faith,” protested the 
native. 

« All right then ; good night, my friend, 
better business next time you come,”’ said 
Wickem airily. ** Now I'll put the things 
back where they came from, and then I 
sha'n’t feel so queer about the internals as 
I do now.” 

“No, no; just one moment,” urged the 
native, as, with trembling fingers, he put 
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the money into a little calico bag. ‘‘ Now, 
pull it up, ever so gently, and lower your 
Martinis, and we will go. This is becom- 
ing dangerous.” 

Wickem lowered a piece of twine, and 
was slowly, very slowly, drawing up the 
money when a shrill whistle was heard. 

“The colour-sergeant’s signal!” ex- 
claimed the orderly. 

“Close!” roared Sibbart, springing up 
and bounding to Wickem’s side. 

“Draw yer stoomps an’ fall on ’em like 
the wind uv vengeance!” shouted Pri- 
vate Terriss, darting from his place in the 
ranks and wielding his weapon like a 
fury. 

When the colour-sergeant and his party 
doubled in, and Terriss loomed forth like 
an evil spirit, the natives, with cries of 
terror, fled before them. 

“Ah! ye divvle, would ye?” said Ter- 
riss, dealing mighty strokes with his stump 
and blows as hard with his unarmed fist. 
‘*Ye'll coom with me into the Foort, my 
dusky beauty,” he added, falling upon the 
spokesman of the party and handling him 
badly. ‘Sargint,” he commanded, “ be 
after the thin-legged nigger that’s bruck 
my weapon by collidin’ with it on his 
shins.” 

“There’s one got clear away,” mut- 
tered Sibbart disappointedly; “but the 
men have captured two of them.” 

“And one of them—that tall fellow— 
is the chief of the gang, sir.” said the en- 
raptured orderly. 

‘It’s a jolly good night’s 
work,” observed the cap- 
tain, employing for once 
a vulgar phrase. 

In excellent spirits, 
Sibbart ordered a “ frog’s 
march” round by the 
gate, and the prisoners, 
protesting sorely, were 
lodged in the regimental 
cells. 

““Nipped in the very 
bud, whatever it was,” 
thought Sibbart, as he 
turned himself over to 
sleep. “My own im. 
pression is thatit’sacase 4 
of another mutiny.” 7 

Next morning Sibbart, 
accompanied by Terriss, 
visited the cells. 

“Search these men 
carefully, Terriss,” he said, 
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_ “and any papers you find hand carefully 


over to me.” 

“TI protest, sir,” said the tall native, 
“against treatment like this. We are as 
much under the command of the authori- 
ties as you are.” 

*“*We shall see,” remarked the officer, 
drily. ‘ Perhaps you'll tell me how it is 
you come to be dressed like ordinary 
Pathans?” 

“That I can easily explain,” returned 
the spokesman. “ We were out on spe- 
cial duty.” 

“And encountered special and unex- 
pected difficulties,” said Sibbart. 

* And for our duty we needed special 
disguises,” continued the native. 

** You should ha’ put leg-gyards on your 
shanks an’ bolsters round your heads,” 
thought Terriss. 

“We were on a mission of the first 
importance,” proceeded the tall prisoner. 

*‘As to which, surr,” observed Terriss, 
triumphantly, “ these suspicious papers, 
lookin’ like foorged discharges, may be 
useful.” 

“ Ah,” said Sibbart eagerly, taking one 
or two papers from the private, “ what 
have we here?” 

“My certificates, sir,” said the na- 
tive with dignity, * ‘showing, as you see, 
that I have passed certain examina- 
tions in Government schools in this very 
city.” 

The documents were as their owner 
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described them, and for a moment the 
captain felt uneasy. 

‘“‘ There’s nothing else, surr,” said Ter- 
riss, after turning the captives inside out. 

** Now, what have you to say?” asked 
Sibbart. 

“I complain,” said the leader pom. 
pously, “I complain of brutal treatment 
at the hands of your troops. I was struck 
a blow up and a blow down in the same 
moment—the first under my chin, and the 
second down on my eyes.” 

“It’sthesort uv thing I’ve known happen 


known ’em do it in the owld coontry after 
the fair. Or it may be the bloo blood uv 
his fathers within him.” 

“The one was done by the fist of man,” 
continued the official, ignoring the private 
and addressing Sibbart ; “the other was 
caused by a stick.” 

‘* Begad it’s true,” said Terriss privately, 
‘‘an’ how your owld jaws clattered, an’ 
how that owld thief's shanks rattled oonder 
the application uv the crickutt-stoomp. 
It'll be the pleasure uv me after years to 
think uv it.” 





“ARE YOU AWARE, SIR, WHAT YOU HAVE DONE? 


at Ballycannon to a priest, surr, whin he’s 
bin lookin’ fur a match in his nightshirt,” 
said Terriss compassionately, ‘an’ he’s 
stroock the foot uv the bedstead soodently. 
Maybe your features got knocked agenst 
a tree in lookin’ fur the main-gyard gate.” 

‘*There was no tree,” said the native 
scornfully ; “and what of my companion, 
and how came the straight blue marks 
across his legs ?”’ 

“Tis possible,” replied Terriss, un- 
moved, “that he roon his shins in the 
darkness tilt agenst a fallen troonk. 1’ve 


“IT protest, too,” said the native, 
“ against the degradation of our capture 
and the manner in which we were brought 
into the Fort. We were carried face 
downwards, and our backs were not spared 
sharp blows from cowardly men who 
sprang upon us out of the darkness.” 

‘That, surr,” exclaimed Terriss, “is the 
frog’s march—a movement which has bin 
added to the drill-book by Her Majesty's 
command, for the special benefit uv 
droonken troops an’ wanderin’ thieves.” 

“ Terriss,” said Sibbart, whose self- 
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control was vanishing, “ go to the orderly- 
room and get me the Army List, and have 
it ready for me in my quarters.” 

“You have not yet explained who you 
are and what your mission is,” said Sib- 
bart. 

“Here comes the inspector from the 
City Police Station,” said the spokesman; 
“he will set all things right.”’ 

“ I hope he will,” said Sibbart ; “ they 
need it.” 

The inspector was a fussy little man, 
with large and growing ideas as to his 
own importance in the world. He bustled 
round and about the prisoners, and occa- 
sionally paused to glare at the captain. 

“Are you aware, sir,” he asked Sibbart 
at last, “* what you have done ?” 

“ Precisely what I should do again in 
the same circumstances,” answered the 
captain; “I think I have caused the arrest 
of a pair of dangerous men.” 

The inspector advanced, and with a 
smile of pity, laid a hand on Sibbart’s 
shoulder. ‘ My good sir—” he began. 

“Captain Sibbart, if you please,” said 
the officer coldly. ‘‘ And we shall get on 
quite as well if you will remove your 
hand.” 

“This lofty talk is charming in its 
place,” sneered the inspector, “ but it may 
not be so lofty before the end of this affair 
is seen.” 

** Be good enough, sir, to say what your 
duty entitles you to say, and no more,” 
said the captain. 

** Well then,” exclaimed the inspector, 
“this,” turning to the voluble Indian, ‘‘is 
a detective in the railway police! This,” 
turning to the other captive, “is a paid 
informer to the same police! But more 
than that, sir— far more than that — these 
men were specially appointed to find out whether 
soldiers sold their rifles, or whether nat.ves stole 
them /” 

The inspector stepped two paces back- 
ward, folded his fat arms majestically, 
and waited for the captain to speak. To 
his amazement, Sibbart did not utter a 
word. He was, for the moment, too much 
stunned to make a sound, but he rapidly 
determined upon his plan of action. 

“ Mutiny—Pall Mall—Heaven forbid I 
should ever let it be known what I imag- 
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ined I was so cleverly performing,’ he 
thought. “ Mycourse is clezr—I forward 
a report of the whole of this grotesque 
business to the colonel and the adjutant- 
general of the district, and decline to 
bandy words with this outrageous crea- 
ture.” 

** Did you hear what I said?” asked the 
astonished little official. 

** Quite well,” answered Sibbart curtly. 

“ Then, sir, what have you to say to it ?” 

‘Only this,” replied the captain slowly, 
‘they deserved all they got—]'m sorry it 
wasn't more.” 

“Stop, sir, stop!” commanded the 
outraged inspector, as Sibbart made a 
movement towards the door. ‘‘ You have 
not yet heard all. You are liable to an 
action for wrongful imprisonment !”’ 

‘Any further communication on this 
subject must be made to my commanding 
officer,” returned Sibbart. “ The fellows 
are at liberty to go,” he added contempt- 
uously ; “ only, for their own sakes, I hope 
they'll keep their real mission a secret 
from the men of my company for, at any 
rate, a day or two.” 

Before the inspector could recover his 
speech Sibbart had gone. “ You fools!” 
exclaimed the official in a fury, turning 
upon and rending his own charge. ‘‘ Next 
time you've work like this to do, see, be- 
fore you begin it, that you've men as 
idiotic as yourselves to deal with. Go, 
and. unless somebody else mentions this 
wretched business, keep quiet tongues in 
your heads.” 

The two walked off silently, and the 
inspector walked off also, his little eyes 
rolling with anger. 

“Wonder what the devil all this 
means,” murmured Private Wickem, who 
had prepared a rude drawing of himself 
as a field officer. 

‘- Lookin’ at me, surr, an’ woonderin’ 
what I’m doin’? ” asked Terriss politely, 
as the inspector passed him. 

Terriss was splicing a broken cricket 
stump with the help of a jack-knife and a 
piece of string. 

‘*I’m puttin’ together the fragments uv 
an owld crickutt stoomp that’s bin shivered 
by the hardest divvle uv a bowler outside 


uv Ballycannon !” 
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Sir Epwarp RuvussELL. 
LT is understood to be the fixed 


opinion of Mr. Gladstone that the 
provincial press is better informed 
and more powerful than contemporary Lon- 
don journalism. If the ex-Premier counts 
the electoral votes that may be influenced 
by the newspapers of the great cities the 
question of political power may be con- 
ceded. For a comparison of the contents 
of the London and country newspapers 
one would have to consider too curiously 
the various classes of ‘“ information.” 
The days when such cities as Manchester, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Liverpool, Leeds and 
Birmingham were content to make up 
their journals chiefly from the London 
papers, and echoin their leading columns 
the opinions of Fleet Street, have long 
since passed away. The country paper 
is now as original as its London contem- 
porary ; and while there are provincial 
papers worthy of London, there are Lon- 
don journals not unworthy of the highest 
estimate of the critical North. It must 
always be that the London paper is more 
imperial in its scope and mission than the 
country paper and the country paper 
more local thanthe London paper. Each 
fills its place admirably. no doubt, and 
London is fully alive to the value of pub- 
lic opinion, political and imperial, ex- 
pressed by the leading journals of the 
great cities, some of which said cities are 
themselves metropolises with ‘* provinces” 
more correctiy so-called than they are 
called provinces of London—notably Man- 
chester, the centre of a population of seven 
or eight millions, and latterly a rival to 
the port of Liverpool. 
It is possible that when Mr. Gladstone 
made his comparison between London 
and the provinces he was contemplating 


the critical mood of the one and the ge- 
niality of the other. Statesmen are only 
human. There was a time, not so very 
long ago, when London was as hostile to 
Mr. Gladstone as the provinces were 
favourable. It was probably in some- 
thing of Mr. Gladstone’s condition of 
mind that Mr. Disraeli, in the early 
years of the penny dailies, when the 
Mo:ning Star was making sober citizens 
shiver with its democratic editorials, re- 
marked to a certain London journalist 
who had the privilege of calling upon him 
in the political interests of a great Con- 
servative journal, ‘I think the Morning 
Star is the best London paper.” Rabid 
as some of its political views were con- 
sidered to be, the Star was, undoubtedly, 
a bright and clever journal, hitting out 
from the shoulder, and in good Saxon 
English. There was no hunting up of 
new words among the Star writers. They 
did not garnish their work with French 
and Latin phrases; they were not con- 
stantly studying synonyms. They wrote 
English and wrote it simply, and Mr. 
John Bright, I believe, was an occasional 
contributor to the Radical organ. Mr. 
Edward Russell, now Sir Edward Russell 
and the well-known editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Liverpool Daily Post, was a 
member of the Star staff. He has always 
been a master of style— never a pedant, 
never a mere phrase maker. Recently 
at a banquet given in his honour by the 
journalists of Liverpool to congratulate 
him upon his knighthood, and to bear 
witness of their appreciation of his com- 
radeship in the walk of journalism and 
letters, Sir Edward spoke of this subject 
of style. They had occasionally read, he 
said, of “newspaper English,” and some 
of them thought the phrase an unfounde:! 
jeer and gibe against the literary methods 
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or manner of writing. He advised his 
friends and colleagues, young and old, to 
be careful to check themselves, in the 
haste with which “‘ copy” had often to be 
prepared, from falling into slovenly habits. 
They should always write as well as they 
could, and never pass over the smallest 
piece of manuscript until they had made 
it as good as they could make it. The 
style of a newspaper appeared to him to 
be a matter of the very greatest conse- 
quence, because it entered into the worth 
of what was written. “Style isa great 
part of worth, and if the style is not good 
the production is likely to be bad.” The 
high qualities of a newspaper writer 
might be placed in a definite order, and 


SIR EDWARD RUSSELL. 


(Elliott & Fry. 


first among these he would name insight, 
the second force, the third distinction, 
and the fourth grace. ‘“ It is no use,” he 
said, “‘a writer on a newspaper having 
grace unless he has distinction, and no 
use having distinction unless he has force, 
and it is worse than folly to have force if 
he has not a proper insight into the facts 
with which he has to deal.” 

Sir Edward, in this brief lesson in 
journalistic writing, was unconsciously 
enumerating the very qualifications which 
had stood him in good stead since his 
first essay in that direction of work ; but 
he was never content with the news- 
paper as his only medium of literary 
expression. He has been a student all 
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his life, a pamphleteer, an author and a 
critic. Above all things, he seems to have 
loved the art of the theatre. He has 
written, not only in the newspapers, but 
in periodicals that have a longer life. To 
the high-class reviews he has contributed 
theatrical criticisms that have shown the 
grace, the force, the distinction and the 
insight of which he spoke to his contem- 
poraries at the Liverpool banquet ; while 
his latest treatise upon Ibsen and the 
controversy which has raged in London 
over the Norwegian author’s claims to 
the title of dramatist has been discussed 
by London critics with temper and re- 
spect—no small tribute to the judicial and 
the masterly judgment of the Liverpool 
journalist. 

Sir Edward Russell has had the advan- 
tage of a combined metropolitan and 
country training. He isa Londoner born 
and bred. It was in the Barbican where 
he first saw the light, and in the year 1834. 
His father was a bookbinder, in politics a 
Radical, and his grandfather was a com- 
poser of sacred music well known in his 
day. It has been well suggested that 
Sir Edward has shown in his career 
and work these two strains of character 
and artistic tendency. He began life as 
an assistant librarian, then became a 
solicitor’s clkerk—an occupation he pre- 
sently changed for that of a schoolmaster. 
He was a great reader, loved literature, 
and, so soon as he found that he had 
something to say and discovered at the 
same time a certain facility in saying it, 
he dropped letters into the editorial letter- 
box of the Morning Chronicle, as Jerrold 
and Dickens had dropped their first con- 
tributions to literature before him. He 
felt impelled to discuss the terms of peace 
with Russia in 1856, and that was the 
subject of his first essay. It was in the 
shape of a letter. The first article for 
which he was paid appeared in the Leisure 
Hour. From this platform, however, he 
fell to the Jslington Gazette. The local 
paper offered him permanent employment. 
After a probation at Islington, he inserted 
an advertisement in the Atheneum with a 
view to a better position, and the result 
was an invitation from Mr. M. J. Whitty, 
the then editor of the Liverpool Daily Post, 
to become his assistant. Here he found 
the work he could do and the work he 
liked. There is no better training ground 
for the higher journalism than the office 
of a first-class provincial paper. The 
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probation is full of variety. It is what 
the stock company was in the old days to 
the art of the stage, and similarly it was 
the stepping-stone to London. The young 
journalist on a country paper gets his 
chance in every department. Young 
Russell took over all kinds of local sub- 
jects, wrote descriptive matter, attended 
public functions, wrote leaders and varied 
this and other work with theatrical critic- 
ism. He was at home here, for he had 
had London experience on the Islington 
Gazette. It does not matter where your 
manuscript is set up and printed so that 
you do your best. It is often mere chance 
that the medium he cares for opens up to 
the new writer. The youthful critic would 
have written no more earnestly if he 
had been engaged by the Times. Nor is 
he the first who has begun a brilliant 
career on a provincial or suburban journal 
of no particular mark. De Quincey 
edited some little paper in the North. 
Mr. George Meredith wrote for a country 
paper. Mr. Barrie may have had “A 
Window in Thrums” in his mind for 
years before he made a book of it, but he 
was a newspaper man in a Midland town. 

Several years of successful work at 
Liverpool established Sir Edward in the 
highest estimation of Mr. Whitty, who 
offered to retain his services at double the 
salary he had paid him, and with the con- 
cession of a limited partnership. Fortune 
just then seemed to have her hands full 
of good things for Mr. Russell. The 
Morning Star invited him back to London 
and he accepted the flattering proposal. 
His most important duties took him to 
the House of Commons, where his expe- 
rience of men and parties has been of 
great value to him asa political writer. 
He was from 1860 to 1867 author of the 
Star's parliamentary article. Apart from 
his more serious daily essay in the Star, he 
contributed a descriptive sketch of the 
House of Commons during the several ses- 
sions that covered seven years to the Liver- 
pool Daily Post, the Scotsman, the Sheffield 
Independent and a number of otherimportant 
country journals. While still following in 
the footsteps of his Radical outspoken 
father, his pictures of the House of Com- 
mons had in them a judicial touch. If they 
were critical, the habit of fair judgment 
was not absent from them. An eye for 
character, a feeling for colour, the artistic 
instinct for a scene, and the dramatic 
power of putting it into an attractive 
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form made an equally good showing. 
There was something of Shirley Brooks's 
elegance of touch in his work, and Shirley 
was reckoned one of the most graceful of 
light horsemen. I remember his London 
Letter work well, and the writer too—a 
man of ideas and a stickler for literary 
style. 

Sir Edward also held another position 
of mark on the Stay. He succeeded Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham as its dramatic 
critic. How well he must have done this 
work has been shown over and over 
again by his published criticisms of plays 
and players in various directions, and in 
his very remarkable study of Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet in the early days of that great 
actor’s Shakespearian performances. Sir 
Edward first saw Mr. Irving in Liverpool 
when he was a young,actor in the Prince 
of Wales’s stock company, ever since 
which he has not only been one of his 
most appreciative critics but his intimate 
personal friend. When Sir Edward was 
elected member of Parliament for the 
Bridgeton division of Glasgow his London 
friends congratulated themselves that 
during the period of his duties in town 
they would once more meet him in the 
artistic circles of Upper Bohemia as well 
as in political society; and once more, 
for a time, he became a prominent figure 
at important public functions, but this did 
not last. It was found that the Liverpool 
Daily Post needed his personal attention 
in Liverpool, and he had to relinquish 
his parliamentary career, in which he had 
already made some mark. The question 
of how far a journalist can combine the 
active duties of the editorship of a daily 
paper with a seat in Parliament is a ques- 
tion often discussed. One would imagine 
that, without a doubt, the interests of a 
political journal must be well served by 
having, if not for its chief, at least one of 
its staff a member of Parliament. During 
Sir Edward Russell’s attendance in the 
House the Liverpool Daily Post had, without 
doubt, the advantage of special informa- 
tion and inspired views that could only 
have been obtained through Sir Edward 
being in personal touch with the great 
actors behind the scenes of parliamentary 
life. Among the friends Sir Edward made 
during his career on the Morning Star were 
Mr. John Bright, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Forster, 
Mr. John Morley and Mr. Gladstone. He 
was introduced to the ex-Premier by his 
brother, Mr. Robert Gladstone. It is 
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well known that Mr. Gladstone is a regular 
reader of the Liverpool Daily Post. The 
acquaintanceship of the journalist and 
the statesman soon ripened into a friend- 
ship which has been close and enduring. 
Mr. Gladstone was on almost similar 
terms with another prominent provincial 
journalist, Mr. Wemyss Reed, who for 
many years was the editorial chief of the 
Leeds Mercury. One can well understand 
that the ex-Premier might easily form a: 
exalted view of the provincial press from 
a constant study of those two well-known 
Liberal organs, conducted by two of his 
most accomplished and masterful sup- 
porters. 


Sir Wituiam LENG. 


I nap talked with Charles Reade about 
Sir William Leng, of Sheffield, before I 
had the pleasure of making the famous 
journalist’s acquaintance, some fifteen 
years or more ago. The author of “ Put 
Yourself in His Place” had drawn his 
inspiration and his facts from the files 
of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, whose 
editor and proprietor had conducted it 
literally for many months with a pen in 
one hand and a revolver in the other. 
There is nothing that I know of in Ameri- 
can journalism that, for steady pluck on 
one side and persistent devilry on the 
other, compares with the dramatic story 
of the English editor’s fight. The contest 
of my late friend, Mr. Louis Jennings, 
M.P., with the Tweed Ring in New York, 
is an exciting story and an experience full 
of dangers, but in romantic interest it is 
eclipsed by Leng’s breaking up of the 
Broadhead conspiracy in Sheffield, in 
which the journalist had for his open and 
declared enemy the most fearless and un- 
compromising desperado in the criminal 
history of trade outrages. I had seen and 
met American journalists who had killed 
their men; but in every case the trouble 
was of short duration, the danger brief as 
it wasacute. The main question was which 
man got at his pistol first. In each case 
the visitor, with his grievance and his gun, 
was expected, and the editor had taken 
care to be ready for him. But the Shef- 
field editor had to live through a long 
period of peril, of plots against his life, 
of murderous shadowing, while all the 
time the conspiracy which he was attack- 
ing went on with its deadly work. It was 
one man fighting in the open an enemy 
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that worked in the dark, and with a power- 
ful backing of money and the aid ot silent 
allies and emissaries, an enemy that 
stopped at nothing, not even at murder. 
Sir William Leng is a born fighter. He 
looks his character. He impressed me 
with his mental and physical vigour, his 
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frank, cordial manner, his outspoken 
opinions, and his evident enjoyment of 
work when I met him during a tour that 
1 made for the New York Times, as a stu- 
dent of the condition of English trade in 
its great centres of production, more par- 
ticularly with regard to the influences of 
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our fiscal regulations, which at that time 
were much discussed in and out of Parlia- 
ment by a new party in the State, who 
called themselves Fair Traders. The 
series of articles, which was the outcome 
of my investigations, attracted a good 
deal of attention, and were referred to in 
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an important debate in Congress; and I 
remember that one of my most interesting 
conversations upon the subject of Free 
Trade was with Sir William Leng, the 
hero of the Sheffield Commission, on 
trade outrages, and the man whose sturdy 
fulfilment of the great duty he had set 
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himself had given Charles Reade the cue 
for one of his best novels. Since those 
days I have had other opportunities of 
meeting Sir William Leng, and I have 
been in the habit of reading his paper. 
Harking back to the question of com- 
parison between the London and pro- 
vincial press, I venture to say that there 
is much to be learnt by every young 
journalist, wherever he may be engaged 
and in whatever branch of his profession, 
from the methods and the manliness, the 
honesty and the thoroughness, of Sir 
William Leng. He and Sir Edward 
Russell belong to different political camps. 
One is knighted through the recommenda- 
tion of a Liberal Premier, the other by 
the advice of a Conservative. They are 
none the less models of conduct and work 
worthy of either side and both sides, and 
in these ‘“‘ Pens and Pencils of the Press” 
account is taken of the manner in which 
a man has carried his pen rather than the 
political side upon which he has used it. 
Happily the journalist has many calls 
upon his sympathies and his support en- 
tirely outside of national politics, and in 
many matters of art and literature and 
other esthetic subjects, no doubt the two 
joutnalist knights that occupy these 
present pages would be entirely and cor- 
dially in agreement. 

Sir William Leng’s journalistic method 
differs from the conventional practice to 
which more than one leading newspaper 
are slaves, namely, that of writing what 
may be called omnibus leaders, taking in 
every subject or speaker that happens to 
be on the road during the day or night, 
articles which amount to mere summaries 
of events and speeches held together by 
loose threads of comment. It does not 
imply any want of respect for the jour- 
nalistic monarchy in Printing House 
Square to remark, by the way, that 
the Times is a most conspicuous example 
of this editorial conventionalism, and the 
Daily Telegraph its very opposite. Now, 
Sir William Leng’s method, in contrast 
with that of the J/imes, is propagandist, 
his points are his own, his subjects are 
specific and definite. At the end of a 
Leng article the sympathetic reader feels 
that his convictions are strengthened by 
what he has read ; and, on the other hand, 
the reader who does not agree with the 
views the writer has advocated feels that 
he has got something to answer. Ephe- 
meral matters that crop up one day to 
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disappear in a week rarely engage Sir 
William’s interest. His themes are large 
and lasting. Day by day he will attack 
some big controversial subject, pounding 
away at the enemy with shot and shell 
from his own arsenal, in season and out 
of season. It is not, therefore, neces- 
sary that his leaders should always be 
written at night. There are conventional 
leader-writers who would be staggered to 
tind Sir William in his shirt-sleeves at 
eleven or twelve in the day writing or dic- 
tating his work for the next morning. The 
difference between them and him is that, 
whereas many of them merely have a 
column of space to fill, on say the previous 
night's parliamentary debate, or on Lord 
So-and-So’s speech, he has a mission 
as a leader of thought, and is inde- 
pendent of speeches and meetings and 
time. He has, however, this great ad- 
vantage over most leader-writers; he is 
his own editor, the paper in which he 
writes is his own paper, he is under no- 
body else’s direction ; and what a difference 
this may make many a leader-writer who 
is hampered by instructions and a policy 
not his own could readily explain. All 
the same, Sir William is exceptional in his 
work, and the earnestness and energy with 
which he pursues it. He has often been 
known to begin his editorial writing at 
noon on Friday, and compose the whole 
of the leading matter for Saturday’s paper 
himself, with occasionally two or three 
articles on various aspects of the same 
subject. Many readers would, no doubt, 
grow tired of the seemingly everlasting 
subject, and with any other writer it 
might have become intolerable. But the 
trenchant, original and masterly force of 
Sir William’s style would compel men to 
read him. Few journalists of his day 
have approached him in his twofold com- 
mand of strength and grace, reverberating 
force in serious argument and delicate 
irony in playful fence. He was probably 
seen at his best in his articles on coffin- 
ships and Russian aggression. These 
things stirred him. He had studied the 
subjects and understood them. He wrote 
with the driving power of intense feeling 
behind his pen. Mr. Samuel Plimsoll was 
moved by Sir William’s shipping articles 
to make the rescue of English sailors the 
chief object of his life. He has said 
frankly that he should never have taken 
the matter up but for the editorial articles 
in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
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The story of the Broadhead tragedies has 
been toldin a workon “ Yorkshire Leaders,” 
by Mr. C. A. Press, a local journalist. 
It is fully narrated and in startling detail 
in the Blue Books of the House of Com- 
mons. Sir William Leng is not easily 
enticed into the relation of his experiences ; 
but on one occasion, after a pleasant 
dinner under his mahogany tree, I heard 
him describe some of the episodes of the 
newspaper romance; and one could 
easily understand while listening to his 
graphic description of the more exciting 
incidents what a staunch, fearless, rugged, 
unwavering foe Broadhead had to en- 
counter in the man who had made up 
his mind to break him on the journalistic 
wheel. In the following brief narrative 
I have to acknowledge some indebtedness 
to Mr. Press. But it will be interesting 
to further preface the record with a few 
notes on Sir William’s personal career. 

Born in Hull on January 25th, 1825, 
he is the eldest son of Mr. Adam Leng, 
an ex-man-of-war’s man. At fourteen the 
lad entered the business house of a whole- 
sale chemist, who made him town tra- 
veller four years later. To this day Sir 
William Leng regards his close observa- 
tion and intimate knowledge of the shop- 
keeping class as a valuable experi- 
ence. He says it has saved him from a 
too common error of literary men, that of 
sneering at a body of men whose business 
morality he knows to be fully equal to 
that of the learned professions. At 
twenty-two years of age he entered into 
business on his own account and, whilst 
amassing a good private library, began to 
contribute anonymously to the local 
papers, on such subjects as the over- 
loading of ships, the desirability of 
national education and national reform. 
In the meantime, his brother, Mr. John 
Leng, had entered into journalism, and 
was editing a Dundee paper. Becoming 
aware of his commercial brother's re- 
markable literary power, he begged of 
him to come to his assistance ; and when 
thirty years of age, Sir William took the 
great decision of his life, and, after stipu- 
lating for entire mental independence, 
sold his business and removed to Dundee, 
where he immediately became leader- 
writer and reviewer for the Dundee Adver- 
tisery. Five years later he joined a friend 
in buying the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, and 
removed to the great city of cutlery to 
take charge of that paper. The town was 


a stronghold of Radicalism, of the thirty 
years’ opposers of national education, and 
of sympathisers with the American slave- 
owners. It was, moreover, the head- 
quarters of William Broadhead, the 
organiser of murderous trade outrages. 
The new editor, incapable of disguis- 
ing his views, set himself stoutly to the 
task of combating the widely-feared tyrant 
of the trade unions. He staked fame, 
reputation, fortune and person in a cause 
which was, as he lately said in Shef- 
field, ‘no personal business of his,” in 
a determined battle to deliver the town 
from murderous outrage, and the local 
press from grave intimidation. How 
he attacked and broke up the Sheffield 
conspiracy reads more like a romance 
than a plain statement of fact. Charles 
Reade has made those days live again in 
the novel already mentioned, and given 
under the name of Mr. “ Holdfast” a 
fairly accurate counterpart presentment 
of the subject of this brief sketch. 
Broadhead was a veritable potentate. 
For twenty years he had so acted as 
to be known among his familiars by the 
significant name of “ Smitem.” To him 
the victims of rattening repaired to make 
their peace by fine and apology; to him 
saw-grinders referred offers of employment 
before daring to entertain them; to him 
even employers had to refer applicants 
for work. It was his policy to keep the 
supply of labour in the saw trade short 
of the demand, and to this end he kept 
as many grinders as he deemed expe- 
dient in personal non-productiveness, 
making the workers pay the non-workers. 
To enforce this system, he had to resort 
to what Carlyle called “uses of terror,” 
and the frequency of his resort to deeds 
of terror earned for him the name of 
“ Smitem.” The way in which he came 
into collision with an editor full of fight 
was this: A grinder’s house had been 
blown up. The editor went to the place, 
inspected the wreck that had been 
made, talked with the man and was 
shown letters threatening his life with 
‘* Linley’s lead pills,” and he became as 
convinced as he was of his own existence 
that behind the outrage there was money, 
and behind the money an organisation 
that supplied the money, and in connec- 
tion with the organisation an organising 
chief, and under the chief actual per- 
petrators who worked for money. His 
mind was clear and his spirit roused. In 
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hot blood he repaired to his office and 
penned an article in which his views were 
plainly set forth, and he returned to the 
theme from day to day. 

Broadhead grew restless. He had 
killed one local newspaper, and the persist- 
ence of his new assailant was more than he 
could bear. In arash moment he resolved 
to beard the editor in his office. He 
did so. He began by stating how he had 
admired and recommended the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, then expressed astonish- 
ment at the articles levelled at himself, 
then laid down the law of libel with an 
accuracy which showed that he had been 
to his solicitor, and then he paused, as if 
waiting for a promise that nothing more 
of the kind should appear. In conclusion, 
he worked himself into a state of excite- 
ment, said that the perpetrators of trade 
outrages were non-unionists who did 
them out of malice to damage the unions, 
and declared that if he could only lay his 
hands on “the villains” he would drag 
them to justice. That same night at a full 
meeting he declared publicly, amid great 
applause, that he would “ sell his shirt off 
his back” rather than not have redress 
for the libels of Mr. Leng. The subject 
of this notice read the speech in his own 
paper, and told his cashier to make out a 
list of all the saw manufacturers in Shef- 
field. Armed with this list, he drove 
round to their offices, seeking, not for 
publication but for his private guidance, 
detailed information. His convictions 
were clear, but he needed definite facts. 
In the course of a few hours he had col- 
lected sufficient information to satisfy him 
that Broadhead dared not go into Court, 
and a few days later he obtained from the 
lips of an actual perpetrator the whole 
modus operandi of the great explosion by 
which the new grinding machinery at 
Messrs. Wheatman and Smith’s was 
destroyed. 

Thus fortified, the resolute editor re- 
newed his daily bombardment of Broad- 
head, enlarged mockingly on the value of 
character, recalled the man’s resolve to 
‘sell his shirt,” and spoke of the gratifi- 
cation it would afford him to have the 
pleasure of meeting Broadhead in a court 
of law. He also strenuously exhorted 
the manufacturers and merchants of 
Sheffield to raise a large Reward Fund 
and to assist him to obtain for Sheffield a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry with power 
to indemnify such offenders as came 
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before it to make a clean breast of their 
offences ; and he pledged his honour as 
a journalist that if such a Commission 
were granted he would produce witnes- 
ses to prove that the worst outrages had 
been done to the order of a trade secre- 
tary. 

Broadhead and his Vehmgericht were 
now thoroughly alarmed. Threatening 
letters were addressed to the editor. 
These he banteringly acknowledged in his 
“ Notices to Correspondents,” by asking 
the writers to ‘call and leave their 
cards.” In the meantime, he had the 
singular experience of seeing in print 
articles in which he was denounced as an 
intrusive notoriety hunter, who was 
blackening the fair name of Sheffield, and 
who had not the sense to see that ratten- 
ing was a way of collecting debts very 
like a County Court process. One morn- 
ing he beheld himself held up to hatred 
as a person whose scandalous falsehoods 
called for summary chastisement at the 
hands of Sheffield workmen. Matters 
were now getting warm. The editor wrote 
at his table with a loaded pistol by his 
side; walked at night with a revolver in 
his hand and a finger upon the trigger ; 
slept with a revolver under his pillow, 
and with an armed watchman—a marks- 
man—in the kitchen; the latter a pre- 
caution demanded by Broadhead’s policy, 
when otherwise baffled, of trying, with 
grenades flung through the windows, “ to 
trouble a man through his household.” 
Meanwhile Broadhead valiantly offered 
“Ten Pounds Reward ” for such informa- 
tion as should lead to the conviction of 
the person who had blown up Fearneough's 
house. The Commission was obtained ; 
Mr. Leng’s chief witness appeared before 
it, but in such a state of terror that he 
begged the Chief Constable to sit between 
him and the audience, lest he should 
be shot in Court. His evidence— 
evidence long taken down in private 
under conditions for his own protection— 
compelled Broadhead and his air-gun 
man Crookes to save their own necks by 
owning to their offences It was in 
breathless silence that the Court heard 
Hallam, Broadhead and Crookes own to 
their respective shares in the outrages 
which, for a long series of years, had 
blackened the very name of Sheffield 
These disclosures broke up the cruel 
conspiracy, and there have been no serious 
outrages since the holding of that Com- 
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mission.* The effect of the great exposure 
was most agreeable to all right-minded 


people in Sheffield; but among a certain‘ 


class there long existed a sullen animosity 
against the editor who had brought the 
exposure about. Of this animosity Sir 
William Leng had an amusing example. 
A forem in of his was present at a meeting 
at which Mr. Leng was one of the 
speakers. A man standing next to the 
foreman-compositor was boisterous in his 
hostile exclamation. “Be quiet! Fair 
play!” said the foreman. “Fair play for 
him, a villain!” exclaimed the grinder. 
It was now the foreman who was indig- 


* A witness named Hallam disclosed seve1aloutrages, 
and at length confessed to having been concerned, with 
another man, in shooting a workman named Linley, 
who had incurred the displeasure of the members of 
the union, by refusing to join them and to desist from 
working. Hallam became much agitated in giving his 
evidence and twice fainted in the court. He said: 
“ Crookes joined with me in shooting Linley. I com- 
pelled Crookes to shoot him. He shot him with an air- 
gun." On being asked if any other person had set him 
on to do this, his reply showed with what fiendish 
cunning Broadhead had made some of these men his 
tools. .... They followed Linley about for five or six 
weeks without getting the opportunity they sought. At 
last, one night at dusk, having followed him to the 
Crown public-house, where he was sitting in a room 
with other persons, they remained ia the yard. Linley 
was sitting near the window. At first Crookes refused 


nant, and he asked: “ What have you 
against him?” “Against him?” said the 
grinder, ‘“‘sith’ee what he did to poor 
Broadhead? He was the ruin of that 
man!” For this service and by way of 
compensation for the private outlay to 
which Mr. Leng had been put in his 
contest with Broadhead, a purse of six 
hundred guineas and a full-length portrait 
were presented to him by the inhabitants 
of Sheffield, at a public meeting which 
was addressed by the Earl of Wharncliffe, 
Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., the Rev. George 
Gilfillan and other public men of distinc- 
tion and authority. 


to shoot him, but Hallam declared that he would do it 
himself ; and he had also found a way by which they 
might escape out of the yard. Crookes then raised the 
air-gun and shot the man just as he was leaning for- 
ward in earnest conversation. It was intended that the 
ball should strike him under the shoulder; but it 
glanced upward and wounded the back of the head, 
inflicting an injury from which he afterwards died. The 
assassins fied, and the money which was promised 
them “ for the job was paid. The reason alleged for 
shooting Linley was that he had hired a number of 
boys to work and was injuring the trade. To one of 
the men whom Broadhead had condemned, he wrote: 
“ If I but move my finger you are sent into eternity as 
sure as fate.” The price paid for carrying out Broad- 
head's decrees of “ blowing up a man's house, or 
shooting him, varied from fifteen to thirty pounds.— 
“Gladstone and his Contemporaries." By Thomas 
Archer. 
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THE GIRL WHO ATTENDS RACE MEETINGS. 
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THE MAN WHO WILL MAKE A SPZECH ON THE SLIGHTEST PROVOCATION. 














LOVELY summer evening. The 
AL. mist is rising over the fields; 

the birds are singing a good- 
night song as they fly home to their nests 
in the tall trees of yonder dark forest. 
The great poplars, which line the straight 
road on both sides as far as the eye can 
reach, bow gracefully to each other and 
gently rustle their foliage in the breeze 
that has sprung up —so grateful, so re- 
freshing after the sultry heat of the 
day. 

A herd of cows with heavy udders 
comes lazily along the road, driven bya 
sunburnt maiden in short, kilted petticoats 
showing sturdy ancles, and feet enclosed 
in wooden sabots. A young man coming 
from the opposite direction greets her with 
a nod. 

** Good evening, Jeanneton. 
not over yet ?” 

“Alas! no, Monsieur André; my work 
is never done. I am getting sick of it!” 

** Nonsense, girl! Why, you are al- 
ways so brave and cheery ; it must be the 
heat of to-day that has tired you.” 

“ Oh, the heat—I don’t mind that, but 
just fancy, Monsieur André. My Jacques 
has come into Montmédy with his regi- 
ment—they are to be quartered there for 
some time—he was to get an hour's leave 
to-night, and I was to goand see him. I 
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had asked master, and he said I could go 
if I hurried with my work ; and all to-day, 
in spite of the heat, I slaved away fit to 
kill myself. It was churning day, but I 
never minded anything, for I was thinking 
of Jacques and what he would say—it is a 
year since we met—and there, to-night the 
mistress was taken suddenly ill with 
spasms, master had to ride into Mont- 
médy for the doctor, and, of course, there 
was no one to fetch the cows and milk 
them and do my work, so I have had to 
give it up, and I have been crying with 
vexation.” 

“ Poor Jeanneton! that is really too 
bad. But could I do nothing for you? 
Shall I call at the barracks and leave a 
message for Jacques ? ” 

Jeanneton’s face lighted up; she put 
her hand in her pocket and pulled out a 
rather dirty envelope. 

‘“*You are too kind, Monsieur André,” 
she said. ‘I would be for ever grateful 
if you would leave this note at the bar- 
racks. I had meant to post it, but if you 
would take it Jacques would get it to- 
night, and he would not be uneasy about 
me.” 

“Of course, Jeanneton, I will do so 
with pleasure.” 

“You are sure it will not take you too 
far out of your way.” 

** Not a bit; and, even if it did, it would 
not matter.” 

** How kind you are,” the girl exclaimed 
gratefully. ‘“ Ah, Mademoiselle Colette is 
a lucky maid!” 
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André smiled, and his eyes grew soft as 
he replied, *‘ lt is 1 who am lucky, Jeanne- 
ton I am the happiest fellow in the 
world !”’ 

** You deserve to be so, Monsieur André. 
Ah, if I only had a master like you! 
Your farm servants are so happy.” 

“Well, I am very glad if they are satis- 
fied, and now I must go. Aw revoir, Jean- 
neton. I wont forget the letter.” 

“ Good-night, Monsieur André, and 
thank you very much.” 

The young man walked quickly on; 
he was quite near his destination, but 
before arriving at the town he had to turn 
off, in order to gain the barracks, a huge 
building situated on rising ground, and 
commanding an extensive view of the 
neighbouring country. Passing the sen- 
try, he gave the note to a private soldier, 
who was lounging about, a cigarette be- 
tween his lips. As he passed out of the 
gate, and turned his face once more in 
the direction where his fiancée lived, he 
hummed a gay little song. His heart 
danced with joy. 

He had been absent for a week on busi- 
ness ; the result had been satisfactory, and 
there was every likelihood now, that the 
difficulties in which his dead father had 





FROM THE LOWER ROOM CAME SOUNDS OF REVELRY. 
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left his little estate would be cleared away 
with another twelvemonth's hard work. 

** And then,” he said to himself, ** and 
then, Colette will be mine, and I shall 
bring my darling home to Grandpré. To 
think of the time when we shall be toge- 
ther always—husband and wife !—oh, how 
sweet that is! God bless her. Ever since 
I knew she returned my love, I have had 
nothing but luck. I shall be glad when I 
can take her away from Montmédy; I 
don’t like her living at her father’s inn, 
and being subjected to the admiration of 
any fellow who may choose to spend an 
hour there. I wish I was not so jealous! 
but there—I won't think of it any more. 
In a year we shall be married at the little 
church on the hill, and then, when she is 
all mine, I shall forget the fears that at 
times torment me, and be as happy as a 
king with my Colette, my darling.” 

Thinking thus, he had walked along the 
straggling village street, and had reached 
the hostelry, with its hanging sign, the 
‘* Lion d'Or,” creaking in the wind. Fora 
moment he stood on the opposite footpath 
in silent contemplation. 

The latticed windows were open ; on the 
sills were pots of scarlet geraniums in full 
bloom. From the lower rooms came 
sounds of revel- 
ry. He glanced 
at the upper win- 
dows with their 
snowy curtains. 
That little case- 
ment in the cor- 
ner was Colette’s 
room: if she were 
there just now 
and saw him, 
what a start she 
would get! He 
had not thought 
to be back so 
soon, and she did 
not expect him 
until some days 
later. His fin- 
gers touched a 
little packet in 
his breast-pocket 
—a little pearl 
ring that he had 
bought for her. 
He rehearsed in 
his own mind the 
pretty speech he 
would make as 
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he placed it on her finger. He saw her 
sparkling eyes, her look of innocent de- 
light. He glanced again at the window ; 
the curtains waved to and fro; the room 
was evidently empty. 

“I wish she had been there,” he 
thought, ‘‘and had seen me; then she would 
have slipped quietly down, and we would 
have gone round by the side gate into the 
garden and had a cosy half hour undis- 
turbed by her father and mother.” 

He looks again and calls gently: 
“Colette!” 

There is no answer. 

Entering the house, he meets the maid- 
of-all-work, her face flushed, her cap awry, 
carrying a huge tray of dirty glasses. 

«Back so soon, Monsieur André!” she 
exclaims familiarly, “ah, ciel / how hot I 
am; there are such a number of customers 
to-night; I suppose the heat has made 
them all extra thirsty, and only me to 
attend to them! I am nearly dead!” 

‘‘ But where are the master and mistress, 
Marie ?” inquired André. 

“Ah! don’t you know? They have 
gone to the fair at Ihionville. Master 
heard there were to be some good cattle 
there, and has gone to try to get a cow— 
Fauchette is so old now she is scarcely 
any good!”’ 

*« And, Colette—is she gone too?” His 
face showed how much he dreaded an 
affirmative answer. 

‘Oh, no; Mademoiselle Colette is in the 
garden, at least I saw her go towards the 
arbour with a book half-an-hour ago.”’ 

‘** T will go to her,” he said, and passed 
on down the passage to a door through 
which you saw masses of verdure. It was 
a large, old-fashioned garden, surrounded 
by high walls covered with leafy vines. 
It stretched down to where, a hundred 
yards from the house, a brook divided it 
from a corn-field. Scattered here and 
there were fruit trees, and among the 
gooseberry bushes and raspberry canes 
grew flowers of all kinds, the air was sweet 
with the perfume of roses and mignon- 
ette. 

Down near the brook was a grassy 
slope, and on the low, sweetbriar hedge, 
which bounded it on one side, linen, white 
as driven snow, was drying. 

Here the arbour was situated, the back 
of it was towards the house, its entrance 
faced the brook. It was a picturesque 
little place, made of close lattice work, 


overgrown with clematis and the hop 
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plant. 
garden. 

‘*She must be in the arbour,” thought 
André; “I will go quietly and surprise 
her.” 

He walked along the mossy path in the 
direction of the summer-house, his soul 
filled with joyful expectation. Suddenly 
a silvery laugh startled him. 

‘*She is not alone,” he said to himself 
with disappointment. On the springy 
turf his footsteps made no sound, and as 
he neared the little building his heart 
seemed to stop beating, for he heard a 
man’s voice in low accents, which reached 
him now plainly. He stood still. 

** You are the prettiest girl I have seen 
for many a day, and I will take no re- 
fusal.”” 

“But I do refuse, and you can’t make 
me go against my will.” 

*“Can’t 1; we will see whether I can or 
not. I shall ask your father to bring you 
to the ball.” 

** But father won’t take me if I say I do 
not wish to go.” 

“Then I shall intimate to him that I 
shall persuade the other officers to with- 
draw their custom, and go to the Café 
Cardinet instead.” 

“That would be very mean of you. 
Why don’t you ask my cousin Rose to the 
ball? she is a very nice girl, and : 

**No, thank you; I am determined to 
have you for my partner, not Rose, who 
cannot be nearly as pretty as yourself— 
you know perfectly well you are pretty; I 
dare say plenty of people are always telling 
you so. Are you engaged?” 

André, listening, his heart wrung with 
jealous pain, can imagine the pretty pout 
and toss of the head with which she 
answers : 

**T shall not tell you.” 

** Well, I don't care if you are or not, if 
you will only be a little kind to me.” 

‘**] don’t know what you mean by kind,” 
Colette says in a firm voice. ‘“ But you 
must go now; you had no right to come 
here.” 

“1 had the right of a man who admires 
a lovely face. Don’t frown so. I will go, 
as you seem so anxious to get rid of me; 
but you must say good-night prettily first.” 

Colette's voice rises in distressed appeal: 

“Oh! don’t—don't!” 

**] will have one kiss—you had bettcr 
give in.” 

** Marie—Marie!” shrieks the girl. 


No sign of a human being in the 
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The bushes are parted hastily, and 
André strides to the entrance, a demoni- 
acal fury in his eyes. With one effort of 
his strong arms, he frees the struggling 
girl from the grasp of her persecutor. The 
latter is an officer of slight build and short 
stature; he is good-looking in a common- 
place fashion. Startled by the unexpected 
violence of the attack, he is paralysed for 
an instant, but André does not give him 
time for action. 

“You infernal scoundrel,” he mutters 
with clenched teeth; 
“TI have a mind to 
kill you!” 

Gripping him in 
his powerful arms, 
he lifts the man like 
a feather, and flings 
him with all his 
force into the brook. 
It is not deep but 
the bed of the cur- 
rent is covered with 
large stones. Asde 
Kybourtz struggles 
to his feet, his face 
bleeding from a 
wound in the fore- 
head, his hand 
clutches his sword. 
With a yell of hatred 
he rushes at André 
who stands immove- 
able, watching him. 
He raises the blade 
in the air, but his 
assailant’s superior 
force and size enable 
him to wrench the 
weapon from the 
discomfited cap- 
tain’s hand. A side 
door leading into 
a narrow lane is 
open, close to where 
they are standing. 
André flings the sword through it, and grasp- 
ing the officer by the collar, thrusts him out 
with a parting kick, into the middle of the 
road. His victim rises to his feet, bleeding 
and covered with mud. He isa piteous sight. 

“Curse you,” he cries, “you shall die 
for this!” He draws a revolver from his 
breast-pocket and presses the trigger, but 
contact with the water has rendered the 
weapon harmless. 

André stands in the doorway, a sarcastic 
smile curving his lips. 





“Curse the thing!” roars the infuriated 
man; “you have escaped this time, but 
I'll pay you out, see if I don’t!” 

With an answering curse, and a con- 
temptuous look at his discomfited enemy, 
André slams the door. The veins stand 
out like cords on his forehead, his face 
dark, his eyes flashing. He returns to the 
arbour, and there sees Colette, sitting on 
the rustic seat, her head buried in her 
hands, which rest on the little table. Her 
slight form is shaken by convulsive sobs. 


FLUNG HIM WITH ALL HIS FORCE INTO THE BROOK. 


As he approaches, she raises her head, her 
face is pale, her lips tremble. The agita- 
tion depicted on her countenance deepens 
as she meets her lover's stern gaze. Never 
has André looked at her with such an 
expression as now. She trembles as she 
half rises, holding out her arms with an 
entreating gesture. He motions her to 
sit down again. 

“‘ André!” she murmurs faintly. 

“So this is your manner of spending 
the time in my absence,” he says sternly; 
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“and I had so much trust, such entire 
confidence in you—you whom I looked 
on as one of God's angels, whom I thought 
so good and pure 

She interrupted him with a bitter cry as 
she rose and clasped one of his hands 
with both hers. 

* André!” I swear to you I am not to 
blame. It was not my fault. I was sit- 
ting here reading when all at once he 
appeared. I asked him why he came, 
and he said it was because the house was 
hot and crowded, and he had slipped into 
the garden to smoke a cigarette. He went 
down tothe brook-side, not knowing I was 
here, and turning to go back, he saw me 
and came in and sat down by me. I was 
really very angry, but I was afraid to be 
rude, and just answered him, that was all. 
I don’t know how much you heard, but 
you must know I did not say anything 
wrong. Oh! dear André, do say you for- 
give me—don’t look at me like that!” 

“T heard you laughing—laughing with 
that man—no 
wonder J look dif- 
ferently on you. 
You were my 
plighted wife; I 
would have stak- 
ed my life on your 
truth, and yet I 
return suddenly, 
find your father 
and mother ab- 
sent, and you 
laughing with a 
stranger out here 
—alone !”’ 

“ Oh, forgive 
me, André! please 
forgive me. I 
ought to have left 
him and gone 
back to the house, 
but I did not wish 
to offend a cus- 
tomer of my 
father’s; and 
when he insisted 
on taking me to 
the ball next 
week at the Town 
Hall, I laughed 
at his presump- 
tion. But I did 
not mean any 
harm, and I shall 
never be happy 








“I SWEAR TO YOU I AM NOT TO BLAME.” 


again if you will not believe and forgive 
me!” 

She hid her face against his arm, and 
sobbed with hysterical violence. His heart 
was touched at her grief. Drawing her to 
the bench, he sat down beside her. 

* Ah! Colette,” he said sorrowfully, “do 
you know you have nearly broken my 
heart! When I heard that man talking 
to you in that horrible way, my brain 
seemed to be on fire, and it is a wonder I 
did not murder him. I have always pic- 
tured you as so sweet, so pure, that the 
idea he should pollute your ears with his 
free speeches is terrible to me beyond 
words. If I ever knew of your permitting 
such a scoundrel to approach you again, 
it would kill my love for you !” 

She turned to him with a sweet, appeal- 
ing look in her eyes. 

“7 will not grieve you again, dear 
André,” she whispered; do believe me!” 

Her gentle pleading, her loving look, 
disarmed his anger—he stooped and kissed 
her trembling 
lips. “ Dear little 
sweetheart, I will 
believe you! ”’ he 
murmured. 


Part II. 


A YEAR later dis- 
may fills all 
hearts in the little 
town. It is the 
midsummer of 
1870, war is de- 
clared, the Ger- 
mans are advanc- 
ing to the fron- 
tier. All reserves 
have been called 
to the colours. 
Business is for- 
saken, farms are 
neglected, desola- 
tion reigns every- 
where. Women 
and children, the 
old and infirm, 
look at each other 
with fear-stricken 
countenances. 
When will they 
appear, these for- 
midable enemies? 
How long will 
fathers, brothers, 
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husbands be away? How are they to live 
in their absence? If the war lasts long 
famine will stare them in the face! But will 
their dear ones ever return? Will not the 
Prussian bullets lay them low! Of course 
France, their glorious country, will triumph 
over the invaders—of that they are sure— 
but their men, their brave kinsfolk—what 
will be their destiny ? 

A few old veterans there are who recall 
the horrors of Napoleon’s wars. They 
talk of the cruelty and the treachery of 
these Prussian foes—how over-bearing, 
how insolent their character; how, when 
they plundered a village, the aged were 
barbarously mutilated, the women insulted. 
They have no pity—no honour. How 
they boasted that no power could conquer 
them! Well, this time at least, they are 
mistaken ; they should find their masters 
this time. France had arisen, and would 
wash out past insults in the blood of her 
enemies! And then they went on to re- 
capitulate the privations and miseries of 
those wars of nearly sixty years ago. 
Sapristi! what a time that was! Regi- 
ments everywhere: cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, ambulance waggons full of 
wounded men. They tell of how the army 
had suffered from typhus fever, cold, hun- 
ger and thirst; how they had slept for 
nights in corn-fields, the rain pouring down 
on them, soaking them to the skin; how 
they had been at times thankful to get a 
few turnips to satisfy the gnawing hunger 
that tormented them. If these horrors are 
to be repeated, woe to the absent ones who 
fight for their country! The women, lis- 
tening, shake their heads mournfuily and 
breathe a prayer to the Virgin to have pity 
on them. 

It is night in the barracks. A high 
wind makes the casements rattle; heavy 
clouds obscure the sky. Though only half- 
past eight, it is almost dark. 

In a long, bare room with a row of small 
windows, between which beds are ranged, 
two men are talking in low voices. One 
of the men is a regular soldier, the other 
one of the reserves. He, like so many of 
his compatriots, has been called in only a 
few days ago to serve his country, and is 
quartered in barracks to be ready for the 
expected attack. 


He is a tall man, with a strong, muscular 
frame and fine features. His face bears * 
the imprint of a refined but powerful ' 


nature. His eyes are dark and serious. 
“It is pretty sure, Monsieur André,” 


says the first, ‘‘ that we shall soon be called 
out ; they say the Germans will be on us 
in two or three days at the latest.” 

*‘T would not care a hang how soon they 
came—the sooner the better; but for this 
order of the General’s—that no one is to 
leave headquarters on pain of death—it is 
that that bothers me. My Colette is ill—ill 
with anxiety about me, and I must and 
will see her and reassure her. Besides, a 
shot may settle my account, and I cannot 
die without seeing my dear gir] once again. 
If she were not ill, I could be more patient, 
but I am consumed with anxiety. See the 
note I got to-night from her mother; read 
it yourself, Jacques.” 

The soldier took it in his rough hands 
and read the following lines : 


“Dear AnpRE,—Colette is very ill 
and crying out ceaselessly for you; it is 
pitiful to hear her. We think if she could 
see you for a moment it would quiet her 
mind, and she would get better. Do try 
to get permission to come—it is a matter 
of life and death, 

‘** CATHERINE BoucHeEr.” 


** You see how urgent it is,” said André, 
his brows knitted in strong excitement ; 
*‘ and there comes that wretched order this 
morning. I feel as if I should go mad!” 

There is silence for a time, then André 
speaks again. 





“] SHALL GO, COST WHAT IT MAY.” 
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«“] shall go, cost what it may; and you 
must help me, — 

« Willingly, Monsieur André, if I can— 
but how?” 

‘You are a great friend of Bonnard. 
He will be on sentry between ten and 
twelve to-night; persuade him, when he 
hears a faint whistle, to go a little further 
on his round to the left. While he is 
doing this I shall slip through.” 

“Very well; I can try. Jules would 
not betray us, even if our plan should fail.” 

“It must not fail! When the war is 
over and I am once more free—if that ever 
happens—in prosperous times I shall re- 
member the service you have rendered 
me.” 

“Oh, as to me, I want nothing; but I 
will tell him what you say.” 

‘“« Tell him I shall only be an hour away, 
half-an-hour for coming and going and 
half-an-hour with the poor child. Surely 
no one will miss me.” 

“But your uniform; if you are seen and 
it is reported ?” 

“I have thought of that. I shall take 
my dark-coloured blanket; you will lend 
me yours: I shall fasten them together, 
and thus form a cloak which will conceal 
my uniform. I shall go bareheaded, and 
if the night is only dark enough, I ought 
to manage.” 

“Well, Monsieur André, I shall do my 
best to help you; you may depend on 
that.” 

“A thousand thanks, good friend! 
Heaven bless you.” 


That night, as the clock strikes half- 
past ten, a hooded figure, wrapped in a 
dark mantle, creeps cautiously out of the 
great gates, while the sentry appears to be 
intently examining a distant corner to the 
left of the barracks. 

It is pitch dark; heavy clouds are roll- 
ing across the sky; at times low rumbling 
peals of thunder are heard. 

André turns his face in the direction of 
the town, blessing Fate for the weather 
which will enable him to reach his desti- 
nation unperceived. How thankful he is 
to have escaped so easily, thanks to 
Jacques and his friend the sentry. And 
then his imagination oversteps the dis- 
tance that separates him from his sick 
love, and he sees Colette tossing wearily 
and calling for him. ‘Have patience, 
my Colette chérie,” he whispers to him- 
self, “your André will soon be by your 


side!" He thought how he would sit by 
her, and stroke her little hot head, and 
whisper to her to be brave for his sake, 
and keep up her heart and get well, and 
be ready to marry him as soon as this 
cursed war was over. 

Another low muttering sound warns 
him of the approach of the storm. Well, 
no matter, he would soon be at the town. 
He drew his improvised cloak more closely 
around him and pressed forward. 

All at once the remembrance of another 
summer evening, when he had trodden the 
same path, came into his mind. With 
what a blithe heart he had then stepped 
along, thinking of the greeting he would 
receive from his little sweetheart. How 
joyfully surprised he thought she would 
be to see him. And then how miserably 
it had turned out. That scoundrel of a 
captain, whom he had so soundly pun- 
ished. Strange he had never seen him 
since, though he was attached to the corps 
as one of the General’s aides-de camp. 
Well, curse him! And then his thoughts 
went back to Colette. Would she be better 
and expecting him? Oh, if he were only 
there ! 

Hush! what is that sound the wind 
brings to his ears? Surely it is the gallop 
of horses approaching from the town, of 
which he can just see the lights penetrating 
the gloom. He is quite near his destina- 
tion now, only a few more minutes and he 
will be there. He wishes feverishly that 
the cavaliers were past. The road is quite 
narrow here; he has left the trees far 
behind ; there is no possible hiding-place ; 
one side is bounded by a high wall, the 
other by a deep ditch, filled by the recent 
heavy rains with a torrent of rushing 
water. He must walk straight on, and 
trust to the darkness to protect him from 
observation. 

The horses have slackened speed as they 
approach him. One of the men in front 
attempts to strike a match as he passes, 
but ineffectually. André hears a sudden 
exclamation of annoyance. His heart 
stands still. ‘“ Hallo there!” exclaims a 
well-known voice. Oh, heavens, it is the 
general's voice! Instinctively André stops 
short; he feels that to press forward 
would be to excite suspicion. 

“‘ Hallo!” again exclaims the general, 
*‘come back, my good fellow, and see if 
you can find a silver match-box which has 
just fallen from my hand.” 

With an inward groan, he turns back— 
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he has recognized the 
horsemen who follow 
the first pair as order- 
lies. He keeps his back 
turned towards them 
as they rein in their 
horses. Kneeling down, 
he gropes in the road. 

“ Take a match and 
you will see better,” 
says the voice of the 
general’s companion. 

With a start, André 
glances up; at the 
same moment a wax- 
light is struck, and in 
the sudden illumina- 
tion de Kybourtz and 
André recognise each 
other! Rising quickly 
from his stooping posi- 
tion, the disguise be- 
comes disarranged and 
in the second before 
the match goes out de 
Kybourtz’s eyes have 
seen the uniform un- 
derneath. His voice 
rings out in excited 
exultation. 

‘“* General, this man 
isa deserter! Soldiers, 
seize him !”’ 

In a moment André 
is captured, his hands 
are bound, and at the captain's order, 
“Quick march,” the culprit returns to the 
barracks, the orderlies, with drawn swords, 
escorting him. 

He can scarcely realise his position— 
his brain seems numbed. Only one 
thought is repeating itself with maddening 
monotony—** If I had only been taken on 
the way back I would not have cared. 
Oh, Colette, Colette!” 

He knows his fate—no need of court 
martial. Away from headquarters, in 
face of the enemy, but one penalty—death 
—and a swift one! 


Six o'clock in the morning. The storm 
has subsided, leaving the air deliciously 
fresh and cool. 

The division is drawn up. In front 
twelve men are placed under the orders of 
a non-commissioned officer. They have 
been served with the fatal ball cartridges, 
and are waiting for the condemned soldier 
who has defied orders before the enemy. 








“ GENERAL, THIS MAN IS A DESERTER.’ 


The general and staff appear; in the 
group you can see de Kybourtz. An evil 
smile of triumph is on his lips, a sinister 
look in his eyes. The scar on his forehead 
glows redly beneath his cap. 

See! there is the culprit, walking from 
the guard-house between four soldiers. 
His face is pale, but no coward’s blood 
flows in his veins, and he walks with firm 
and unfaltering steps, his head raised 
proudly. 

His lips move slightly, but not in prayer 
as some fancy. No; one of the guards is 
ney a and to him he is murmuring a 
ast request to break the news gently to 
Colette, and to tell her he loved her to the 
end. “ But perhaps,” he whispered, ‘ she 
is already dead, and we shall soon meet. 
I could almost wish it were so!” 

As he passes the group of officers his 
glance falls on de Kybourtz, who glares at 
him triumphantly. André returns the 
stare with composure and passes on. His 
conductors stop. It is here, then, that he 
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must die! He listens dully as the general 
harangues the assemblage; he hears as 
in a dream the words—discipline—traitor 
—France ! 

He is astonished that he does not feel 
his position more keenly. He tries to 
collect his thoughts and to realise that 
this is the last time he shall look on the 
faces of his fellow men, the last time he 
shall feel the free air of heaven—the last 
time! Over there Colette is lying, he is 
glad they have placed him so that his last 
gaze may be towards his sweet love. 

“Good-bye,” he whispers, ‘ good-bye, 
my own Colette—I die for you!” 

One of the men steps forward to band- 
age his eyes. Dead silence ensues. The 
seconds seem to him like ages, why do 
they not put him out of his misery? 
Suddenly a tremendous report fills the air, 
but it is not from the rifles of his comrades. 

He is not dead, he still stands there un- 
hurt! A hoarse cry rises: ** The Germans 
are upon us!” A mist seems to rise from 
his brain. Now he understands. Several 
shells have burst with deadly effect among 
the troops, whilst the hoarse “ hourra ” of 
the advancing Prussians, accompanied by 
a deadly fire of shot, spread dismay and 
destruction around. 

With a frantic effort, André bursts the 
bonds that confine his hands, ahd, tearing 
off the bandage from his eyes, looks round 
on the dead and wounded soldiers near 
him He is unheeded in the confusion, 
and rushing forward, possesses himself of 
the weapons of a dead comrade. As he 
prepares to advance towards the attacking 
forces, he catches sight of a familiar face. 
The eyes are wide open, a smile of satis- 
fied hatred is on the lips! There in death 
he sees de Kybourtz lying ! 

A year later. It is summer again. At 
the little church on the hill, the bell is 
ringing out gaily as a wedding-party 
descends the slope. 


OF DEATH. 


“Does not the bride look lovely?” says 
one old gossip to another as the carriages 
pass them. 

*‘ Yes, indeed!” was the reply, “ none 
would ever believe she had been so long 
ill; the bridegroom is handsome, too, though 
his hair has become very grey. He seems 
to have quite recovered from the wound 
he got in the war.” 

“Is it true that he was nearly being 
shot as a deserter ?” 

“It is quite true; our neighbour’s son, 
Jacques, has told me the whole story.” 

‘“‘ | have heard it also, but forget how he 
escaped after all.” 

“‘Oh, the Prussians came down at the 
moment when the General was giving the 
order to fire, and, of course, in the hurly- 
burly he got free. Naturally no one 
thought of him. They say he fought like 
a lion; he was in ever so many battles and 
got promoted.” 


Some hours later André and his bride 
are in the farmhouse of Grandpré. The 
windows are open, the birds are singing, 
the bees hum among the flowers ; but the 
fields have a desolate look—they have not 
recovered from the disastrous effects of the 
war. 

** Plenty of work before me, mignonne,” 
André says; “ but how your dear presence 
here will sweeten labour; how our past 
dangers and troubl+s will make the present 
seem like heaven! I have courage for 
everything, with my sweet wife by my side, 
cheering and sympathising with me. Oh, 
Colette, that word—wife; how wonderful 
it is!’ He took her blushing face be- 
tween his hands and gazed deep—deep 
into her dark eyes. 

‘““My love, my darling, my wife, put 
your sweet arms round my neck and tell 
me you are happy.” 

She raised her lovely face to his. 

** Dear husband !” she whispered. 





THERE IN DEATH HE SEES DE KYBOURTZ LYING, 
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Rambles Through England 





Stratford-on- Avon. 


a 


ford impresses one as a fitting 

frame for the many reminiscences 
it contains of its celebrated son—the Bard 
of Avon. 

The quaint many-gabled houses, with 
their wood and plaster walls and red-tiled 
roofs, are worth a day’s journey to see 
in themselves; whilst the gently-moving 
river, gliding peacefully between the low- 
lying meadows, gives an added charm to 
the whole picture of this ideal English 
country town. A spirit of perfect repose 
and contentment scems to reign over the 
whole place: business and bustle are un- 
known, and the inhabitants appear to enjoy 
a perpetual dolce far niente. The town is 
redolent of the immortal Shakespeare: his 
busts are promi- 
nently visible in 


© HE quiet, sleepy little town of Strat- 


described as the difference usually felt by 
the ordinary steady-going Englishman be- 
tween Sunday and a week-day. 

The visitor should, if possible, arrive at 
Stratford in the evening, so as to com- 
mence his visiting the next day free from 
the lassitude of travel. 

Of Shakespeare himself, or his works, I 
can here say nothing new, or that has not 
been already said by far abler pens than 
mine. Submitting myself to the influence 
of the place, and with the reverence for 
the poet's unrivalled arg within me, I 
wend my footsteps first to the house 
wherein the poet was born. 

As no visit to Shakespeare’s town has 
been more picturesquely or lovingly de- 


scribed than by Washington Irving, I 





divers places; the 
booksellers’ shops 
are filled with pho 
tographs of every 
conceivable place 
and thing that can, 
by the least stretch 
of the imagination, } 
be said to apper- 
tain. to Shakes- 
peare or his days. 
Yet there is a gla- 
mour over the 
whole place which 
gradually weaves 
its invisible coils 
around us, induc- 
ing in our thoughts 
the feeling that 
this little town is 
set apart from or- 
dinary mundane 
affairs. This 
strange influence I 
have heard aptly 
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SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTH-PLACE. 


stall here let him take my place :— 

“I had come to Stratford on a poetical 
pilgrimage. My first visit was to the 
house where Shakespeare was born, and 
where, according to tradition, he was 
brought up to his father’s craft of wool- 
combing. It is a small, mean-looking 
edifice of wood and plaster, a true nestling- 
place of genius, which seems to delight in 
hatching its nestlings in by-corners. The 
walls of its squalid chambers are covered 
with names and inscriptions in every lan- 
guage, by pilgrims of all nations, ranks 
and conditions—from the prince to the 
peasant ; and present a simple but striking 
instance of the spontaneous and universal 
homage of mankind to the great poet of 
nature. The house is shown by a garru- 
lous old lady, in a frosty red face, lighted 
up by a cold blue anxious eye, and gar- 
nished with artificial locks of flaxen hair, 
curling from under an exceedingly dirty cap. 
She was peculiarly assiduous in exhibiting 
the relics with which this, like all other 
celebrated shrines, abounds. There was 
the shattered stock of the very matchlock 
with which Shakespeare shot the deer on 
his poaching exploits. There, too, was 


his tobacco-box, which proves that he was 
a rival smoker of Sir Walter Raleigh; the 
sword also with which he played Hamlet; 
and the identical lantern with which Friar 
Laurence discovered Romeo with Juliet at 
the tomb! There was an ample supply 
also, of Shakespeare’s mulberry tree, which 
seems to have an as extraordinary power 
of multiplication as the wood of the true 
cross, of which there is enough extant to 
build a ship of the line. 

“‘ The most favourite object of curiosity, 
however, is Shakespeare's chair. It stands 
in the chimney-nook of a small, gloomy 
chamber, just behind what was his father’s 
shop. Here he may many a time have 
sat when a boy, watching the slowly re- 
volving spit with all the longing of an 
urchin ; or of an evening, listening to the 
cronies and gossips of Stratford, dealing 
forth churchyard tales and legendary anec- 
dotes of the troublesome times of England. 
In this chair it is the custom of every one 
that visits the house to sit. Whether this 
be done with the hope of imbibing any of 
the inspiration of the bard I am at a loss 
to say—I merely mention the fact; and 
mine hostess privately assured me, though 
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built of solid oak, Tim 
such was the fer- 
vent zeal of de- 
votees that the 
chair had to be 
new bottomed at 
least once in three 
years. It is 
worthy of notice 
also, in the his- 
tory of this extra- 
ordinary chair, 
that it partakes 
something of the 
volatile nature of 
the Santa Casa 
of Loretto, or the 
flying chair of the 
Arabian enchan- 
ter, for though 
sold some years 
since to a nor- 
thern princess, 
yet, strange to 
tell, it has found 
its way back 
again to the old 
chimney corner. 

“T am always of easy faith in such mat- 
ters, and am ever willing to be deceived 
where the deceit is pleasant and costs 
nothing. I am, therefore, a ready believer 
in relics, legends and local anecdotes of 
goblins and great men, and would advise 
all travellers, who travel for their gratifica- 





PORTRAIT OF SHFAKESPEARE, FROM AN OLD PAINTING IN 
STRATFORD TOWN BALL, 
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tion, to be the 
same. What is it 
to us, whether 
these stories be 
true or false, so 
long as we can 
persuade our- 
selves into the 
belief of them, 
and enjoy all the 
charm of the re- 
ality? There is 
nothing like reso- 
lute, good-hu- 
moured credulity 
in these matters; 
and on this occa- 
sion I went even 
so far as willingly 
to believe the 
cldims of mine 
hostess to a lineal 
descent from the 
poet, when, un- 
luckily for my 
faith, she put in- 
to my hands a 
play of her own 
composition, which set all belief in her 
consanguinity at defiance. 

“From the birth-place of Shakespeare 
a few paces brought me to fis grave. He 
lies buried in the chancel of the parish 
church, a large and venerable pile, moulder- 
ing with age, but richly ornamented. It 





THE ROOM IN WHICH SHAKESPEAKE WAS BORN, 
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stands on the banks of the Avon, on an 
embowered point, and separated by adjoin- 
ing gardens from the suburbs of the town. 
Its situation is quiet and retired: the river 
runs murmuring at the foot of the church- 
yard, and the elms which grow upon its 
banks droop their branches into its clear 
bosom. An avenue of limes, the boughs 
of which are curiously interlaced, so as to 
form in summer an arched way of foliage, 
leads up from the gate of the yard to the 
church porch. The graves are overgrown 
with grass; the grey tombstones, some of 
them nearly sunk into the earth, are half 
covered with moss, which has likewise 
tinted the reverend old building. Small 
birds have built their nests among the 
cornices and fissures of the walls, and keep 
up a continual flutter and chirping, and 
rooks are sailing and cawing about its 
lofty grey spire. 

“‘ In the course of my rambles I met the 
grey-headed old sexton, and accompanied 
him home to get the key of the church. 
He had lived in Stratford, man and boy, 
for eighty years, and seemed still to con. 
sider himself a vigorous man, with the 
trivial exception that he had nearly lost 
the use of his legs for a few years past. 
His dwelling was a cottage looking out 
upon the Avon and its bordering meadows, 
and was a picture of that neatness, order 
and comfort which pervade the humbiest 
dwellings in this country. 

“* We approached the church through the 
avenue of limes, and entered by a Gothic 
porch, highly ornamented, with carved 
doors of massive oak. The interior is 
spacious, and the architecture and embel- 
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lishment superior to those of most country 
churches. There are several ancient monu- 
ments of nobility and gentry, over some of 
which hang funereal escutcheons, and ban- 
ners dropping piecemeal from the walls. 
The tomb of Shakespeare is in the chancel. 
The place is solemn and sepulchral. Tall 
elms wave before the pointed windows, 
and the Avon, which runs at a short dis- 
tance from the walls, keeps up a low, per- 
petual murmur. A flat stone marks the 
spot where the bard is buried. There are 
four lines inscribed on it, said to have been 
written by himself, and which have in 
them something extremely awful. If they 
are indeed his own, they show that solict- 
tude about the quiet of the grave which 
seems natural to fine sensibilities and 
thoughtful minds. 
* Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 


Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.’ 


“ Just over the grave, in a niche of the 
wall, is a bust of Shakespeare, put up 
shortly after his death, and considered as 
a resemblance. The aspect is pleasant and 
serene, with a finely arched forehead; and 
I thought I could read in it indications of 
that cheerful, social disposition, by which 
he was as much characterised among his 
contemporaries as by the vastness of his 
genius. The inscription mentions his age at 
the time of his decease— fifty-three years— 
an untimely death for the world, for what 
fruit might not have been expected from 
the golden autumn of such a mind, shel- 
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tered as it was from the stormy vicissitudes 
of life, and flourishing in the sunshine of 
popular and royal favour? The inscrip- 


tion on the tomustone has not been with- 
out its effect. It has prevented the 


in at the hole, but could see neither coffin 
nor bones—nothing but dust. It was 
something, I thought, to have seen the 
dust of Shakespeare. Next to this grave 
are those of his wife, his favourite daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hall, and others of 








HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, STRATFORD. 


removal of his remains to Westminster 
Abbey, which was at one time contem- 
plated. A few years since, also, as some 
labourers were digging to make an adjoin- 
ing vault, the earth 
caved in so as to 
leave a vacant 
space almost like 
an arch, through 
which one might 
have reached into 
his grave. Noone, 
however, presumed 
to meddle with his 
remains, so awfully 
guarded by a male- 
diction; and lest 
any of the idle or 
ihe Curious, or any 
collectors of relics, 
should be tempted 
to commit depreda- 
tions, the old sex- 
ton kept watch over 
the place for two 
days, until the 
vault was finished 
and the aperture 
closed again. He 
told me that he had 
made bold to look 


his family. On a tomb close 
by also is a full-length effigy 
of his old friend, John Comb, 
of usurious memory; on 
whom he is said to have 
written a ludicrous epitaph. 
There are other monuments 
around, but the mind refuses 
to dwell upon anything that 
is not connected with Shake- 
speare. His idea pervades 
the place; the whole pile 
seems but as his mausoleum. 
The feelings, no longer 
checked and thwarted by 
doubt, here indulge in per- 
fect confidence; other traces 
of him may be false or du- 
bious, but here is palpable 
evidence and absolute cer- 
tainty. As I trod the sound- 
ing pavement there was 
something intense and thrilling in the idea 
that, in very truth, the remains of Shake- 
speare were mouldering beneath my feet. 
It was a long time before I could prevail 
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upon myself to leave 
the place, and as I 
passed through the 
churchyard I plucked 
a branch from one of 
the yew trees—the 
only relic that I have 
brought from Strat- 
ford.” 

Of the early life of 
Shakespeare we find 
many relics at Strat- 
ford, where he was 
born on April 23, 
1564. He was 
educated at the 
Grammar School un- 
tit he was fourteen, 
when, owing to his 
father’s financial 
troubles, he had to 
leave the school to 
earn his own living. 
What his first occu- 
pation was remains 
in some doubt, but it 
is said he was for 
some time a_wool- 
comber, and later 
on a schoolmaster. 

When he was nine 
teen he married Anne 


Hathaway, who was then eight years 
his senior, but from all accounts the mar- 
riage was not too happy, and three or four 


years later he left Str 


fortunes in London. We haveno authentic 


record of what he did 
the Metropolis, 
but we late- hear 
of him under pro- 
sperous circum- 
stances as an 
actor and play- 
wright and part 
proprietor of the 
Blackfriars 
Theatre. 
' During his ca- 
reer in London 
he visited, at fre- 
quent intervals, 
the town of his 
birth, and in 1597 
he bought New 
Place there, to 
which in later 
years he added 
170 acres of land, 
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SHAKESPEARE'S BUST IN THE CHANCEL OF 
STRATFORD CHURCH. 


resses. 
chamber in which 
again, the ceilings a 
atford to better his covered with signat 


on his first arrival in 





THE MEMORIAL THEATRE AND PICTURE GA 


and eventually, early 
in 1616, he gave up 
his profession of actor 
in London and re- 
tired to Stratford to 
end his days with his 
family; but this 
peaceful life was to 
last but a few months, 
as he died on his fifty- 
third birthday, the 
23rd of April, 1616. 

Of the many objects 
of interest to the visi- 
tor at Stratford, the 
first to be visited is 
the birthplace, as it 
is called, being his 
father’s house in Hen- 
ley Street. 

Here we are shown 
the various rooms in 
which the poet passed 
his childhood’s days ; 
the front living room, 
with its old-fashioned 
chimney, which has a 
seat on each side of 
the hearth, is covered 
with names of visitors 
—princes, men of let- 
ters, actors and act- 


The front room over this is the 


he was born; here, 
nd walls are literally 
ures of countless pil- 


grims to this humble shrine of genius. 
There are several other rooms in the 
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THE GOWER MEMORIAL iN THE THEATRE GARDEN. 


house, all in a good state of preservation, 
the original timbers and flooring being 
but slightly renewed to keep the building 
sound. 

Adjoining the house is the museum, 
where are collected together many in- 
teresting MSS., paintings and books re- 
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ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE. 


lating to the life of Shakespeare and his 
works. 

Our next visit is to the Grammar School 
in Church Street. where Shakespeare re- 
ceived the groundwork of that education 
which, there is little doubt, shaped his 
after career. On the opposite corner of 
the street is New Place, which now occu- 
pies the site of the house in which Shakes- 











A BIT OF THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


peare resided for the few months just 
previous to his death. The house passed 
to Mrs. Hall, Shakespeare's eldest daugh- 
ter, on his death, and before her death she 
willed it to her 
ouly daughter, 
Elizabeth (after- 
wards Lady Ber- 
nard), who thére 
entertained 
Queen Henrietta 
Maria and her 
Court for several 
weeks during the 
civil war of 1643. 

Down Church 
Street, two or 
three minutes 
bring us to the 
most interesting 
shrine of all,Strat- 
ford Church, in 
the chancel of 
which is the poet's 
grave, which is 
covered by a flat 
stone bearing the 
inscription ‘which 
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we have already given. On the wall above 
is the monument and bust of Shakespeare, 
and near the door, in a glass-topped box, 
is the old parish register, wherein we find 
the entry of Shakespeare’s baptism entered 
under the date of April 26, 1564, and his 
burial. 

After leaving the church, we make our 
way along the riverside to the Shakes- 
peare Memorial -Theatre, which was 


lent full-length oil-painting of Miss Ada 
Rehan. 

In the garden attached to the theatre is 
the handsome Gower memorial, a stone 
pedestal surmounted by a bronze figure 
of the poet, and at the base are bronze 
figures representing some of the chief 
characters in his plays. No one visiting 
Shakespeare’s home should omit to walk 
over to Shottery, the home of Anne 





INTERIOR OF ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE. 


opened on the poet’s birthday in 1879, 
and where each year a series of Shakes- 
pearian plays is given in celebration of 
the poet's birthday. 

The picture gallery, which adjoins the 
theatre in the same building, contains 
many celebrated pictures, more or less 
relevant to the great dramatist. The 
walls of the main staircase are also hung 
with portraits of great actors and act- 
resses, among which we noticed an excel- 


Hathaway. This little village is but a 
short half-hour’s walk from Stratford if 
you take the footpath across the fields. 
It is a charming little old-world hamlet, 
with its two or three dozen cottages and 
its little inn. Anne’s cottage lies towards 
the further end of the village and forms a 
perfect picture of old English rustic 
scenery. The thick thatch of the cottage 
throws back the golden glory of the sun, 
and the deep green of the elms behind 
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the cottage forms a pleasant background. 
The garden is gay with bright-hued 
flowers; and as we enter the gate, we first 
notice an old lady busily gathering a 
nosegay. ‘‘We have come to see Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage.” ‘‘Oh, yes; would 
we please to go up the steps and she 
would show us over.” 

Mounting some half-dozen time-worn 
stone steps, we enter the cottage, and 
having paid our admission fee of sixpence 
apiece, our cicerone invites us into the 
parlour. The beamed roof hangs low, 
being within reach of our upraised hand; 
the open fire-place is the first thing we are 
desired to inspect, and 
accordingly we intro- 
duce our heads into the 
cavern and gaze up its 
perpendicular and 
blackened sides into the 
blue vault of heaven. 
In a hole at the side of 
the chimney we are 
shown an old flint and 
steel, with its tinder- 
box, and a side of 
bacon up the other side 
of the chimney is curing 
in the orthodox man- 
ner. 

In our illustration, 
on the right hand 
side may be seen the 
end of the settle on 
which Shakespeare 
and Anne used to 
sit in their courting 
days. 

There is an absence of show in the 
whole room, and one can easily believe 
that as it is now so it was, more or less, in 
the poet’s days. There are a few old 
chairs, a little round table, and a sofa; 
opposite the fire-place is an old oak dresser, 
with its willow-pattern service giving quite 
a tone of colour to the room. On another 
table, near the head of the sofa, we are 
shown an old family Bible, from which it 
appears that the old lady—whose name, 
by-the-way, is Mrs Baker—who has been 
allthis while chatting pleasantly tous, is the 
lineal descendant of Anne Hathaway—the 
great grandmother of our hostess, having 
been a cousin of Anne, Shakespeare’s 








wife. Having exhausted the parlour, we 
are led up a narrow, twisting staircase to 
the little bedroom in which Anne is said 
to have been born, and we can quite 
believe that the curious old carved-oak 
bed, with its canopy and four posts, dates 
back to the time named. Here, walls and 
ceiling, as in Shakespeare's house, we find 
covered with names of visitors innumera- 
ble. As we take leave of our venerable 
guide, who is not too bashful to inform us 
that she is eighty-two years of age, we feel 
that in Anne’s cottage we have been in 
touch with ages that are long since past; 
our sympathies are quickened more by 
the little furnished cot- 
tage, with its aged de- 
scendant of the long 
dead Anne, than by the 
cold, cheerless home of 
Shakespeare’s birth. 

As a memento of our 
visit, we persuade Mrs. 
Baker to stand at her 
gate, so that our artist 
may get her in his pic- 
ture, which she good- 
naturedly does, and so, 
with pleasant greetings, 
we bend our steps 
homeward, 

It may not be amiss 
here to mention that 
there is no lack of 
good hotels at Strat- 
ford, among which 


FOUNTAIN PRESENTED TO STRATFORD BY MR. we may mention the 
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Red Horse (known 
as Washington Irving’s 
Hctel), the Shakespeare Hotel, the Fal- 
con, and the Old Red Lion, all of which 
do their best to make their visitors com- 
fortable. The easiest route to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon from London is, undoubt- 
edly, from Euston Station by the London 
and North Western Railway to Leaming- 
ton, where a change must be made on to 
the Great Western system, which there 
runs on to Stratford; and should the 
reader desire to spend a few quiet days in 
a pleasant ramble, there is no place more 
charming from a historical or picturesque 
point of view than the town wherein the 
greatest poet of England was born and 
died. 
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Champion Dogs. 
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URING the past few years the 
D many first-class exhibitions and 
shows at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere have brought the various types of 
dogs prominently before the general public. 
It has been well said that the horse and 
the dog are the best friends of man; and, 
if the interest shown by the large number 
of lovers of the dag who attend these 
shows may be taken as any criterion, we 
think that the dog still holds its place in 
the affections of most men and women. 

There can be no doubt as to the im- 
proving effects these shows have on the 
various breeds of the canine race. 

As we make our way round the show 
bench, we are struck by the personal care 
and attention devoted by the owners and 
attendants to their pets. Here we notice 
a leader of society, dressed in the height 
of fashion, solicitous as to the comfort of 
her pet toy terrier, which reclines on a 
satin pillow, its cage being enveloped 
in curtains of the same rich material. 
Further along, a dainty demoiselle is 
fondly caressing an enormous bulldog—a 
fit protector for his charming owner. 

We suppose no article on dogs would 
be considered 
complete 
without brief 
mention of 
the history 
and deriva- 
tion of thé 
many breeds, 
which we now 
know as dis- 
tinct races of 
the canine fa- 
mily. 

Mr. Hugh 
Dalziel, au- 
thor of “ Bri- 
tish Dogs,” 
and many 
other works 
on the same 
subject, says: 





MR. S, DEACON’S GREYHOUND, “ PROTEAN: COMPOUND.” 


‘: Whoever would write the history of 
dogs must write the history of man; for, 
in periods as remote as history reaches, 
we find this animal associated with him as 
his useful servant. When or how the 
close intimacy sprang up, which mutual 
advantage has kept, and improved century 
after century, it may be impossible with 
accuracy to determine ; but when we con- 
sider the extraordinary capacity for ser- 
vice natural to the dog—his wonderfui 
scenting powers, his great speed, his 
strength and endurance, his marvellous 
cunning, his indomitable courage, his 
power of arranging, and facility in carry- 
ing out, a preconcerted attack on his 
prey—we see a combination of qualities 
of the greatest value to man in his most 
primitive state, which man’s superior 
intelligence would quickly perceive, and 
lead him to wish to appropriate to his 
own use; and possibly the conquest was 
rendered easy by a natural instinct in the 
lower animal to trust, love and serve him. 
At least, in favour of this we have the 
fact, which applies with more or less force 
to all breeds, that their greatest pleasure 
is in serving man and receiving his praise. 
When man 
depended 
largely on the 
spoils of the 
chase for sus- 
tenance, the 
dog would be 
of the utmost 
value to him; 
and when the 
time came 
that other of 
our more do- 
mesticated 
animals were 
subdued, or 
partially so, 
and the shep- 
herd’s_ crook 
was taken up 
in addition to 
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the rude instruments of war and the chase, 
the pliant nature of the dog would be quick- 
ly moulded into agreement with the new 
state of things, and he would become, as 
we find he had in the days of the Patriarch 
job. and as he still is in many countries, 

oth tender and defender of the flocks and 
herds. 

‘In this case, the new duties and con- 
ditions of life would develop fresh traits 
of character, and variety of form and 
shape. 

“The shepherd’s dog would gradually 
assume a character of his own; and the 
Nimrods of those 
early days would 
have their own 
branches of the fa- 
mily chosen as best 
suited for their par- 
ticular purpose: 
these being used for 
special work, certain 
faculties being called 
constantly into play, 
whilst others were al- 
lowed to lie dormant, 
the latter would be- 
come almost extin- 
guished, and thus 
still further diver- 
gence of type from 
the original ensued, 
and differences be- 
tween existing breeds 
become more dis- 
tinct. 

“This alone, car- 
ried out extensively, 
as it was certain to 
be, would produce 
great variety in form, 
size, colour and capa- 
bilities ; and, with the 
growth of civilisation 
these influences would increase in strength 
and variety, and, together with the power- 
ful influence of climate and accidental 
circumstances, impossible to gauge, fully 
account for the extraordinary varieties 
of form we see in the dog as he exists at 
present.” 

The illustrations which accompany this 
article are reproduced from photographs 
of Champion, and other representative 
dogs, shown at the Kennel Club Dog Show 
held at the Crystal Palace last October ; 
and, in describing them and the breeds to 
which they belong, we will class them 












under the heading of Sporting, Non- 
Sporting, and Toys, and although this 
system of classification leaves something 
to be desired, it will allow us to indicate 
their points generally and in a manner 
sufficiently clear for the purpose of this 
article. 


SporTinGc Docs. 


Under this heading, let us first take 
those used for hunting game by sight. 
They are characterised by elongated 
heads, body light and deep-chested, and 
great length of leg; the whole dog being 
an embodiment of swiftness. 

In this class we have the Grey- 
hound, Deerhound, and various sorts of 
Wolfhound. Of these the most generally 
known is the GreyHounp, which under 
man’s skilful and intelligent breeding, has 
been brought to its present high state 


MR. W. H. SINGER'S DEERHOUND CHAMPION, “ SWIFT.” 


of perfection, and whether we see him on 
the show bench or racing for thé blue 
ribbon of the coursing field, we cannot but 
admire his graceful beauty of form and 
unequalled build and perseverance: 

The greyhound’s pedigree goes back 
into the. days of antiquity. Golding, in 
his translation of Ovid, says: 

“ And even when the greedy Grewnde doth 

Course the silly hare, 


Amiddes the plain and champion fields, 
Without all covert bare,” 


And Sir Walter Scott, in ‘* Marmion,” 
sings their praises thus: 
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“ Remember'st thou my greyhounds true ? 
Or holt or hill there never flew, 
From leash or slip there never sprang 
More fleet of foot, more sure of fang.” 

Mr. S. Deacon’s greyhound, 
“ Protean Compound,” is repre- 
sentative of this breed; she has 
won over thirty first and spe- 
cial prizes at the chief shows, 
including that at the Crystal 
Palace last October. 

In summing up the chief 
points of the modern grey- 
hound, the head should be 
jong and Jean, with 
yood width between 
the ears, which 
should be set well 
back and fall grace- 
fully, with a half 
fold, exposing the 
inner su: face. 

The neck should 
be long and supple, 
well arched, and gradually thickening 
towards the shoulder. The chest should 
be deep, and the back broad and slightly 
arched, with the hind-quarters strong and 
the muscles well developed. The tail 
should taper, and be well curved and a 
good length. 
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MR. E. BOWN'S BLOODHOUND, “ STATESMAN.” 


The weight of the dog varies much with 
size, but should average between sixty 
and seventy pounds; height at shoulder, 
twenty-six inches; length, from nose to 
set on of tail, forty to forty-two inches ; 
girth of chest, about thirty inches. 

The DeexHounp, with its rough, shaggy 





MR. G. E. CRISP’S IRISH WOLFHOUND, “PRINCESS OONA,” 
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by the ears as to the strain of the dog. 
Large ears hanging flatly is a sure 
sign of a cross. 

The ears should be soft and smooth 
to the touch. and whatever the colour, 
the ears should be dark almost to 
blackness. The neck should be strong 
and the mane should be stiff and hard, 
the hind-quarters powerful and broad, 
and full of muscle. The general shape 
of the body should be that of the grey- 
hound, but of greater size; its coat 
should be wiry, and hard without be- 
ing woolly. 

The Deerhound Champion “ Swift” 
was bred by his owner, Mr. W. Herbert 
Singer, of Frome, Somersetshire. In 
colour he is a red brindle, with a good 





MR. J, ROBERTS'S BASSETHOUND, “ SONGSTRESS.” 


coat and larger size, resembles the grey- 
hound much in shape and make. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his many works, has 
referred to this noble breed of the grey- 
hound tribe ; and we cannot do better than 





ith quote the description he makes his Knight 
ty of Gilsland give: “A most perfect 
er, creature of heaven ; of the old Northern 
to breed—deep in the chest, strong in the 
S ; stern, black colour, and brindled on the 


breast and legs, not spotted with white, 
but shaded into grey; strength to pull 
down a bull, swiftness to cote an 
antelope.” 

As the name might lead us to suppose, 
this dog is in his proper vocation when 
used for hunting the stag, and is only to 
be seen at its best when engaged at this 
' work, 

The head should be broadest at the ears, 
which should in repose fall back like the 
greyhound’s. Many judges are guided 
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MR. A. O. MUDIE’S DACHSHUND, “ SCHELM.” 


hard texture of coat. He stands 
thirty and a half inches at the 
shoulder, and possesses in a most 
marked degree those most desir- 
able qualities in this breed—size 
and substance, combined with the 
very highest quality. 

“ Swift” has a most beautiful 
head, with small, well-carried ears 
and dark brown eyes, with the kind 
expression so sought for in a deer- 
hound when in repose, but full of 
fire when roused. He has a great 
depth of chest, perfectly placed 
shoulders, and a splendid outline. 

He has had an extraordinary 
show career, and, although only 
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four years old, has won 
over fifty first prizes and 
cups, some of his prin- 
cipal wins being: First 
at the Crystal Palace, 
Gloucester and Bristol 
in 1891; First Leeds, 
Agricultural Hall, and 
First in the Challenge 
Class; and cup for the 
best deerhound in the 
show at Birmingham in 
1892; First Darlington 
and Edinburgh, 1893. 

At Birkenhead his 
wins included *‘ The Bri- 
tish Fancier” £25 Chal- 
Jenge Cup for the best 
sporting dog in the 
show, and at Edinburgh 
the Championship Gold 
Medal and the £25 Challenge Plate for 
the best deerhound in the show; and at 
the recent Kennel Club Show at the 
Crystal Palace “ Swift” won the Champion- 
ship against all comers, 

he In1tsH WoLFHounp is the next in this 
group. Few breeds of dogs have caused so 
much discussion and controversy amongst 
naturalists and others interested in this 
famous dog. 

Until of recent years specimens of the 
breed were but rarely seen, and still more 
rarely exhibited, but under the fostering 
care of a few gentlemen, who formed 
themselves into the Irish Wolfhound 
Club the appearance of this dog is now 
more frequent. 

In general appearance, figure and out- 
Jine, the wolfhound resembles the deer- 
hound, but is more robust in make and 
bolder in disposition. 

The average height and weight of the 
male dog is about thirty-two inches to 
the shoulder, and one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. Large size and height 
of shoulder are the desiderata to be 
aimed at. 

The Champion Irish Wolfhound “ Prin- 
cess Oona” shows promise of becoming 
one of the most celebrated, if not, the 
most celebrated of her breed. She was 
born July 21, 1892, and shown for the 
first time at the late Kennel Club Show, 
where in a class of eleven entries, ‘ Prin- 
cess Oona” took first and special prizes, 
in addition to which she was awarded the 
shield, value £43, and special, the Kennel 
Club Society’ssilver medal, alsothe cham- 





MR. K. B. LEE'S ENGLISH SETTER, “ RICHMOND.” 


pionship for the best Irish wolfhound in 
the show. “ Princess Oona” is only fifteen 
months old, stands over thirty inches at 
shoulder, and was bred by Mr. Crisp 
(Playford Hall, Ipswich), whose success is 
the more emphatic from his having also 
bred her sire and dam. 

In this group we also have the LuRcHER, 
which is the poacher’s dog par excellence, 
it isa cross between.a Scotch collie and 
a greyhound, with the cunning and intelli- 
gence of the former, and the speed and 
sporting qualities of the latter. 

The Wuiprret also comes under this 
class, and of late years has become a grect 
favourite; it is used chiefly for rabbit 
coursing and racing purposes In Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire there are regularly 
appointed handicaps, and race-meetings. 

Of dogs that hunt game by scent we 
have the bloodhound, foxhound, stag- 
hound, harrier. beagle, bassethound, and 
dachshound. In the majority of cases, 
these dogs are used to hunt in packs, or 
flocks. 

We cannot here attempt to trace the 
origin of these various breeds; in fact, the 
evolution of the different types of dogs 
has been so gradual that the original 
stock is almost unknown; hardly two 
authorities agree on this point. 

We will for our purpose take each 
breed as we find it. 

The BLoopHounp is thought by some 
authorities to be the original progenitor 
of hounds that hunt in a pack; now it is 
never, or scarcely ever, used in this way. 
In days before the abolition of slavery the 
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bloodhound was largely used in the Ameri- 

can States for tracking fugitive slaves. 
That the bloodhound was used for simi- 

lar purposes long previous to this, we 

know from the fact that Edward I. pur- 

sued Robert Bruce in this way :— 

“The King Edward with horse and hound him 

sought— 
With men on foot, through marshes, moss, and mire ; 


Through wood also, and mountains, where they 
fought. 


and Sir Walter Scott says of the dead 





REV. O'CALLAGHAN’S IRISH SETTER, “ GERALDINE 11.” 


Richard Musgrave, who— 


“ By wily turns and desperate bounds, 
Had baffled Percy's best bloodhounds,” 


“ Yet rest thee, God! for well I know 

I ne'er shall find a nobler foe 

In all the northern countries here. 

Whose word is snaffle, spur, and spear. 

Thou wert the best to follow gear; 

"Twas pleasure as we looked behind, 

To see how thou the chase could wind, 

Cheer the dark bloodhound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray, 

I'd give the lands of Deloraine 

Dark Musgrave were alive again.” 
and most of our readers will remember 
Scott’s unequalled 
lines in the “ Lay 
of the Last Min- 
strel.” 

The bloodhound 
of to-day differs in 
many ways from 
most old represen- 
tative sketches. 

In build the 
bloodhound is of 
solid make, stand- 
ing about twenty- 
seven inches at 
the shoulder; his 
head is massive, 
with a high- 





MR. J. H. MCKENNA’S CLUMBER SPANIEL, “ NORA FRIAR.” 


domed forehead somewhat peaked at the 
back, the upper lip is thin, hanging well 
over the lower jaw, the ears are very long 
and fall in great folds, the skin about 
the head and throat loose and wrinkled, 
the eye deep set in its blood-red socket, 
the body and legs stout and muscular, the 
claws are large, and black in colour, and 
the tail should be of good length, stout, 
and tapering towards the 
point. Most judges insist 
that the colour of the blood- 
hound should be black and 
tan to a deep reddish fawn. 

With some, any sign of 
white is evidence of a cross, 
but there are very few dogs 
that have not got a little 
white on the chest, but the 
less the better. “States- 
man,” of which we give an 
illustration, was bred by 
Mr. Edward Bown, and 
was born April, 1892, and 
has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful on the show bench, 
having twice won the thirty 
guinea cup for blood- 
hounds at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, the fifty guinea Rollo Challenge Shield, 
and the Kennel Club Champion Prize. 

Beside these, he has won first prizes at 
Preston and York, and there is no doubt 
he will improve vastly with age. 

The Stacuounp is to all appearances a 
large breed of the foxhound, which it 
resembles in practically every detail, 
whether we refer to colour, shape or 
nature, and is bred and used in England 
for stag-hunting. The staghound and fox- 
hound are very seldom seen on the show 
bench, and their qualities are only visible 
when hunting the 
deer or the fox. 

The FoxHounD 
is, perhaps, better 
known than any 
other dog, and 
many there are 
who consider him 
of more value 
than all other 
dogs put together. 

Fox-hunting is 
a national sport 
in this country, 
and in England 
alone there are 
something like 
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two hundred packs of these dogs, which 
during the season give employment and 
enjoyment to many thousands of people. 

The two chief qualities essential in the 
foxhound are keen scent and endurance. 

The BassetTuounp is rapidly becoming 
a great favourite; but lovers of this dog 
should beware of making their pets into 
crippled toys. 

In France these hounds are valued 
highly; they hunt hares, rabbits, deer, 
wolves and foxes, and can be trained to 
follow their quarry, though the trail may 
be crossed by others. 

Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., was one of the 
first to take this breed up in England ; 
since when it has gained many friends. 

The head of the basset should resemble 
a bloodhound as nearly as possible, the 
fore-legs should be short, and close fitted to 
the chest, the knee crooked and the ankle 
wrinkled, with massive paw, the body long 
and full, the coat short and smooth; in 
colour they are usually black, white, and 
tan. 

*“* Songstress” is lemon and white in col- 
our, and has taken first prize at the Crystal 
Palace, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Stockport, 
and Cruft’s, besides various others. 

The Dacusuunp is, in many respects, 
like the bassethound. He isa short-coated, 
long-backed dog, and with very short legs ; 
the colour varies from black and tan to 
chestnut red and yellow. 

The head and ears are of the blood- 
hound type. The fore-legs are the great 
peculiarity; they should be large and very 
crooked, turning out at 
the elbows, and in at 
the knees, with the feet 
large and well clawed. 

“Schelm” was bred 
by Mr. A. O. Mudie; 
amongst other prizes, 
he has taken First and 
Special at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Two dogs greatly 
used by sportsmen are 
the pointer and setter; 
both track their game 
by scent, and indicate 
its position when 
found. 

Our sketch of Mr. 
Hignett’s Pointer, 
“Kirksanton Brocket,” 
shows one of the best 
dogs of the day; in 
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1893 he obtained forty-nine first and spe- 
cial prizes, and is considered by one of the 
best judges to be the most perfect specimen 
on the show bench. 

The head of a pointer should be long, 
with a pronounced stop between the eyes ; 
the skull should not be too wide, the 
ears should be fine, and hang flat to the 
cheek. In build they should be strong and 
muscular, and the colour is usually lemon, 
or liver and white. Their power to scent 
game at a distance is their chief charac- 
teristic, and they are trained to scent 
their game, which, when they have found, 
they point at with their nose, meantime 
standing perfectly still, thus indicating to 
their master the position of the quarry. 

The ENGLIsH Setter is generally under- 
stood to have been derived from the 
spaniel tribe. They are used in shooting 
game in much the same way as the 
pointer. In general appearance the setter 
is compactly built, with an intelligent and 
pleasing head, which should be long and 
lean, the ears should be large and fine, with 
a silky fringe; the coat is of a soft, almost 
silky texture, wavy, but without curling, 
and varies in colour from black, or black 
and white to red, yellow or orange-and- 
white, the white sometimes being flecked 
with the darker colour. “ Richmond” isa 
typical English setter. He is owned by 
Mr. Rawdon Lee, author of “ Modern 
Dogs.” Among the many prizes “ Rich- 
mond” has won are two silver medals, and 
a silver cup for the best English setter at 
the Kennel Club show last October. 

The following lines 
faithfully illustrate the 
setter at his work :— 


“When autumn smiles, al) 

beauteous in decay, 

And paints each chequered 
grove with various hues, 

My setter ranges in the 
new-shorn fields, 

His nose in air erect ; from 
ridge to ridge, 

Panting, he bounds, his 
quartered ground divides 

In cqualintervals nor care- 
less leaves 

One inch untried.” 


In Ireland the set- 
ter is more liked than 
the pointer for the 
gun, and in the Irisn 
SETTER are combined 
the necessary qualities 
for shooting in that 
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country, where rain 
falls frequently and 
heavily. 

He is slighter 
built, and more 
wiry than his Eng- 
lish brother, whom 
he resembles in 
general appearance 
and shape. The? 
colour of the coat 
should be a deep 
rich chestnut; but 
white on the chest, 
throat and toes is 
not uncommon. Our 
portrait shows the 
Rev. O’Callaghan’s 
“Geraldine II.”; 
she is the winner of 
many show prizes, 
besides being a grand dog in the field. 

The Spaniet, which comes next on our 
list, is a numerous family, numbering 
among them the Clumber, Sussex, Nor- 
folk, Cocker, Black Field Spaniel, Eng- 
lish, Irish and Water spaniels. 

These undoubtedly have all been de- 
rived by select and careful breeding from 
one original stock. They are all bred tofind 
and retrieve game when shooting with the 
gun. 

The CLumBeEr is considered to be the 
oldest established of the spaniel tribe, and 
“Nora Friar,” owned by Mr. J. H. 
McKenna, is a splendid specimen of her 





MR. S. DARBEY’S CURLY-COATED RETRIEVER, 
VOL, VII.—JUNE, 1894. 


“TIVERTON BEAUTY." 





MISS HEATACOTE’S OLD ENGLISH SHEEP-DOG, “RAGS AND TATTERS.” 


breed. Her prizes are too numerous to 
mention here; she has taken high honours 
at all the best shows. She has a grand 
coat—white, with lemon markings—a 
large massive head, and long massive 
body. 

The English Water SPANIEL is repre- 
sented by Colonel Le Poer Trench's 
“ Erin,” a curly-coated dog. In colour 
these dogs vary. from liver-and-white to 
liver, black and black-and-white. Their 
general appearance is more leggy than the 
Clumber ; the head should be fairly long, 
with eyes of a clear brown, having the 
soft, affectionate look peculiar to the 
spaniel tribe. 
Among the 
many hon- 
ours won by 
“Erin” are 
challenge 
cups at the 
Crystal Pa- 
lace and Bir- 
mingham. 

Another 
breed of dogs 
used for re- 
trieving, as 
their name 
implies, is the 
RETRIEVER. 
These dogs 
are bred with 
both wavy 
and curly 
coats. Our 
representa- 
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tive sketch here is Mr. S. Darbey’s 
‘** Tiverton Beauty,” which, although only 
three years old, has won over two 
dozen first, special and other prizes. 
The chief points of both the wavy 
and curly-coated Black Retriever are a 
jet black coat, height at shoulder about 
twenty-four inches, the head large and 
long, with a good width- between the 
ears; the fore-legs should be straight and 
muscular, and the dog, as a whole, should 
give one the idea of strength and power. 


Non-Sportinc Doss. 


We now come to the second group or 
division under our classification namely, 
non-sporting dogs. These consist chiefly 
of various breeds, which have attached 
themselves to mankind, to aid or guard 
him and his possessions, and in return are 
protected and become the friends of their 
masters. The English Sheep-dog, Scotch 
Collie, Mastiff, St. Bernard, Bull-dog, 
Newfoundland, Great Dane and Dalma- 
tian are the chief amongst this group, and 
we will consider them in the order given. 

Although, pro- 
bably, descended 
from the same 
stock at some 
distant time, the 
English Sheep- 
dog of today 
differs very ma- 
terially from the 
Scotch Collie; 
both are the far- 
mers’ and shep- 
herds’ best 
friends, the saga- 
city of these dogs 
at times inclining 
one to believe 
them endowed 
with intelligence 
almost human in 
its reasoning ca- 
pacities. 


et 






“Rags and Tatters,” owned by Miss 
Heathcote, is a grand specimen of the 
bob-tailed English Sheep-dog, and ob- 
tained the championship in his class at 
the Crystal Palace show, besides many 
prizes at other shows. They are rough- 
haired, large limbed dogs with short broad 
heads, in colour varying from black to 
grey blue, with a mixture of white in most 
Cases, 

Tue Scotcn Cox.ie is an altogether 
handsomer-looking animal than the fore- 
going, but as bred for show purposes, it 
has, we fancy, deteriorated in useful quali- 
ties. Robert Burns, in singing the praises 
of his collie “ Luath,” tells us in the fol- 
lowing lines what he should be like : 

He was a gash and faithfu’ tyke 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 

His honest, sonsie, bawsint face 

Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 
His breast was white, his towzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black. 
His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, 
Hung ower his hurdies wi’ a swurl. 


Mr. Diggle’s 
**Chorlton Pre- 
cilla” is one of 
the best of her 
breed, she is 
black, white and 
tan in_ colour, 
with beautiful 
head, and a 
graceful body, 
and is a_veri- 
table champion 
in the show- 
ring, as, among 
numerous first- 
class prizes, she 
took the Cham- 
pionship and 
Sixty-Guinea 
Trophy fcr the 
best Collie at the 
ae ee Palace show last 
. cad October. 


MR. J. S. DIGGLE’S SCOTCH COLLIE, “ CHORLTON PRECILLA.” 


(To be completed next month.) 
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VI. A Horrisre SuGcEsTION. 


OR the next few years nothing 
occurred to in any way disturb the 

/ perfect happiness of our married 
life. My wife, indeed, would at times 
lament that no sunny-faced children were 
vouchsafed to her, and that in her case 
the sweetest and strongest passion which 
God has implanted in the female breast 
remained unsatisfied. But beyond 
this all was peaceful and unal- 
loyed bliss. My practice steadily 
increased, and proportionately 
also, my wealth. In fact, 
I may say without con- 
ceit that at this period 
I was generally recog- 
nised, even by the medi- 
cal profession, as a spe- 
cialist of European repu- 
tation, whose fame was 
scarcely susceptible of 
augmentation: The great 
_ pressure of work upon 
= me—for I was almost in- 
* cessantly occupied with 

: my patients from morn- 
<3) ing till night—effectually 
precluded on my part 

any resumption of my 
previous investigations 
into the history and ex- 
ercise of the occult arts. 
Had, however, such been 
possible, I much doubt if, 
with my recent experien- 
ces still fresh in my me- 
AGREED TO LET THE PAST DROP ENTIRELY mory, I should have cared 
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to pursue the subject further. My wife 
and I had mutually agreed to let the past 
drop entirely—at any rate, so far as open 
reference to it was concerned; and though 
there were, unquestionably, times when our 
thoughts refused to be controlled, and 
strayed, against our will, into forbidden 
domains, still outwardly no sign was ever 
made by either of us that the eventful 
days preceding our marriage had any 
place in our remembrance. So passed 
the years quietly and happily until the 
close of 1886. 

It wanted but a week to Christmas— 
which we proposed spending at the 
Cheshire seat of my father-in-law, the 
Earl of Faversham—when I received a 
totally unexpected visit from my friend, 
Walter Graham. I was, of course, de- 
lighted to see him again after so long a 
period, but I was sorry to observe that he 
was looking much paler and thinner than 
of old. His face, too, wore a haggard 
and anxious appearance which imme- 
diately excited my concern, and alto- 
gether it was very obvious to my trained 
eye that my friend was far from being 
well. 

I purposely abstained from remarking 
on this at the time, knowing, as I did, his 
rooted objection to any reference to the 
state of his health. 
Later on, however, 
when we sat chat- 
ting over our cigars 
in my study, I ven- 
tured to cautiously 
approach the sub- 
ject. 

“Graham,” I | 
said, with an as- a 
sumption of care- 
lessness which was 
entirely hypocriti- 
cal, “I’m _ afraid 
you've been over- 
working yourself a 
bit lately. You've 
Jet your system run 
down too fast. You 
want a tonic—a 
change. Why not 
come and spend 
Christmas with us 
at Faversham 
Hall?” 

Graham 
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shook 


his head in a me- 
lancholy fashion. 
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“ That is impossible,” he replied quietly; 
“though, indeed, had circumstances been 
different from what they are, nothing 
would have given me greater pleasure.” 

There was an unmistakable ring of sad- 
ness in his voice which was as depressing 
as it was rare. I stole another furtive 
glance at him out of my half-closed eyes, 
and then for the first time I realised how 
greatly altered for the worse was this man 
of iron nerves—this splendid specimen of 
God's noblest creation, endowed with the 
fullest perfection of mental and physical 
attributes. In addition to his pallor and 
emaciation, there would occasionally flit 
across his face a startled, apprehensive 
look that reminded me of nothing so much 
as a hunted animal at bay. There was 
also a nervous twitching in his limbs, 
especially in his hands, which did not 
escape my observation; and I noticed, 
further, that on the little finger of the left 
hand he wore a slender metal ring, ap- 
parently fashioned from highly-polished 
steel, which he kept continually turning 
in a mechanical manner from left to right. 

For some moments the silence remained 
unbroken, save for the ticking of the 
clock upon the mantel. Graham sat 
staring abstractedly at the fire, and I 
continued secretly watching him the 
while. My friend was 
the first to speak. Fling- 
ing his half-consumed 
cigar into the blazing 
grate with a gesture of 


FLINGING HIS HALF-CONSUMED CIGAR INTO THE GHATE. 
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mingled impatience and despair, he ex- 
claimed abruptly: 

«Wiseman, you think that I am seri- 
ously ill. There is no mistaking your 
voice and manner, Well, I will not attempt 
to deceive you. I am ill, very ill, but my 
malady, unhappily, is far beyond the 
reach of even your justly-renowned skill. 
Yes,” he continued quickly, speaking as 
if under some uncontrollable influence, 
and with inconceivable bitterness, ‘ ab- 
surd and ridiculous in the highest degree 
as it must appear to you, my present ap- 
pearance is solely owing to the fact that I 
am unfortunately in the power of a potent 
spirit, far mightier in every respect than 
myself.” 

I stared at him in great surprise for 
some moments. Although I was, of course, 
perfectly aware of the fascination which 
the supernatural had always had for him— 
and indeed for both of us—I could not 
but fee! the utmost amazement at this 
remarkable and unexpected declaration. 
For the time being I quite forgot that the 
duties of my married life, and the con- 
tinuous care of an ever-increasing circle 
of patients, had caused me to bestow but 
irregular and fugitive thoughts during the 
past five years upon a subject which, pro- 
bably, had been present and predominant 
in his mind the whole period. It was, 
therefore, with a curiosity not altogether 
unmixed with a certain vague alarm, that 
L said: 

“In the power of a spirit mightier than 
yourself! What in the name of cotvung 
sense am I to understand bythat?” — 

“Simply this,” replied Graham with 
outward composure, though I could see, 
from the nervous way in which his under- 
jaw was working, that he was deepl 
moved, “I am in the clutches of a devil, 
who holds me at his mercy—a fiend that 
I made the fatal mistake of imagining was 
under perfect and absolute control. Alas! 
for my headstrong foolishness. He is now 
my undisputed master, and I am the most 
abject of his slaves.” 

I felt too much bewildered by what I 
had just heard to return any fitting or co- 
herent answer. Had any other man but 
Graham openly stated such a thing to me 
I should have had not the slightest hesi- 
tation in regarding it as the hallucination 
of a diseased brain. But Graham was the 
last individual in the world whom I should 
have suspected of suffering from any dis- 
order of the mind. That keen intellect 


and cool, discriminating judgment had 
always been objects of my special admira- 
tion, and it was impossible for me to 
suppose that they had been suddenly 
overthrown, and that I was now in the 
company of a madman. _I was still pon- 
dering what reply was best suited to the 
occasion when Graham saved me any 
further trouble on that score ‘by saying 
quietly : 

“Would you like to hear the tale? It 
is principally to tell you that I am here 
this evening.” 

I eagerly signified my assent, and after 
a slight pause, during which he seemed to 
be revolving the most appropriate lan- 
guage in which to couch his narrative, he 
turned his eyes with a mournful gaze 
upon my face, and began in a subdued 
voice. 


VII. Grawam TELLS A STRANGE 
Srory. 


“You must know, then,” he said—and 
I remarked that his voice, although low, 
was firm and resolute, as if he had pur- 
posely braced himself up for the telling of 
his story—“ that the deep impression left 
upon my mind by the extraordinary epi- 
sode in which the Prince di Ricordo 
played so prominent a part—an episode 
which, fortunately, resulted so happily for 
you— instead of diminishing, unmistakably 
increased in intensity ‘with the lapse of 
time. Do what I would, I found myself 
totally unable to banish, even for a single 
day, the recollection of that mysterious 
man, and those wonderful twin stones, of 
whose virtues we knew next to nothing, 
but the potency of which we had seen 
manifested in so striking a manner. The 
more I revolved the matter the more con- 
vinced did I become that the source of 
the Prince’s marvellous power was not to 
be sought in any legitimate direction. 
From this conclusion I was speedily 
forced to another, namely, that if he drew 
his power from the unseen world, it must 
unquestionably be of malefic, and possibly 
even of direct Satanic origin. This was a 
gruesome and uncomfortable enough 
thought in all conscience; yet I could not 
persuade myself that it rested on nothing 
more substantial than mere assumption. 
In fact, to my mind its probability waxed 
greater and greater day by day until at 
last it admitted of no uncertainty what- 
ever. I need not tell you what interest I 
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have always taken in everything apper- 
taining to occultism—an interest which, I 
think I am justified in saying, until your 
marriage, we shared in common.’ 

** And do now, for the matter of that,” I 
interrupted at this point. ‘ My interest 
in the subject has never waned, though 
my opportunities for study recently have 
been exceedingly small.” 

** Of course I can quite understand how 
much more profitably your time is occu- 
pied nowadays,” returned Graham, with 
a faint smile; “and, indeed, my own 
experience is not such as should en- 
courage any man in the attempt to raise 
the veil which wisely separates us from 
the invisible world.” 

“ Then what in the name of goodness 
induced you to do so?” I somewhat in- 
considerately blurted out. “Why did 
you not confine your researches as hereto- 
fore to the purely scientific 
aspect of the question, which 
could not possibly have had 
any evil effect ?” 

Graham shrugged 
his shoulders in a 
melancholy fashion. 

“Man is not 
always master 
of his ways,” 
he replied 
gravely ; ‘‘nei- 
ther can he 
invariably 
foretell the 
consequences 
of his acts. 
But first of all, 
listen to what 
I have to say, 
and you shall 
then judge for — 5 
yourself.” re 
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“SUDDENLY TURNED ROUND TO ME, AND SAID.” 



























Thus rebuked, I held my peace, nor did 
I once further interrupt my friend until 
the conclusion of his narrative. 

“As I have said,” continued Graham, 
after a slight pause, “the impression 
made upon me by the events immediately 
preceding your marriage was of a deep 
and permanent character. Of course, 
with mesmerism, in its various branches 
and aspects, I was well acquainted, it 
having been comprised in the range of 
my occult studies. But the entire sur- 
roundings of this affair were so exceed- 
ingly uncommon, and so utterly distinct 
from anything which I had hitherto come 
across, that the very remembrance of it 
held me. perfectly fascinated. Hypnotic 
suggestion, it is true, was sufficient to 
explain, in some measure, that prolonged 
and awful trance, but the mystery of the 
stones remained, and, more insoluble still, 
the mystery of the man 
himself. In short, this 
subject, like the poor. 
was ever with me, and 
my curiosity to learn 
the real secret of the 
Prince’s power rose 
<f daily higher and higher 
es) within me until finally 
ihe }|' it reached fever point. 

“It was in this frame 
| of mind that I stopped 
by chance, one morn- 
ing, at a bookseller’s 
stall, and ran my eye 
mechanically over the 
contents. A small 
volume, in French, on 
mesmerism caught my 
attention, and drawing 
it from its place, I be- 
gan glancing through 
the contents. It was 
not a very remarkable 
work, and, so far asa 
cursory examination 
went, did not seem 
likely ta add much to 
miy store of informa- 
tion on the subject. 
However, as the price 
was small, I resolved 
to purchase it; and I 
was fumbling in my 
pocket for the neces- 
sary sum, when a little 
old man, with a long, 
grey beard, who had 
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been standing at my side examining some 
other books, suddenly turned round to me, 
and said: 

“*You are interested in mesmerism, 
perhaps? It is a curious science, and 
one to which I have myself devoted a 
considerable amount of time and atten- 
tion, but I do not think you will find 
that book of much service to you.’ 

“On being thus unexpectedly addressed, 
I turned round on my part, and took a 
good look at the stranger who had just 
spoken. He was a man whose age might 
have been put down at anything between 
sixty and ninety, but probably the mean 
would not have been far from correct. He 
‘was considerably shorter than the usual 
run of mankind, and the lower half of his 
face was completely obliterated by his 
immense beard, which reached nearly to 
his waist. But the most remarkable 
feature about him was his eyes, the 
piercing brilliancy of which the extreme 
sallowness of his complexion only served 
to enhance. 

“As a rule, I am not much given to 
reciprocate advances of this sort, neither 
am I in any way partial to entering into 
conversation with casual strangers whom 
I may happen to meet in the streets. But 
somehow this man interested me. For 
one thing, his voice was deliciously soft 
and musical, and voices of that description 
have always had a special charm for me. 
Besides, he spoke like a highly-cultivated 
man, and I could not forbear thinking 
that he could probably tell me more about 
mesmerism in an hour than I should be 
likely to obtain from books by months of 
reading. I did not, therefore, repulse him, 
as I should most certainly have done any 
other person thus unknown to me; but 
slipping my purchase into my pocket, I 
strolled up the street in the company 
of my new acquaintance, chatting mean- 
while about Mesmer and the science now 
popularly known by his name. When we 
arrived at the corner, I stopped, and my 
companion did likewise. I was about to 
say ‘ Good-day,’ when, abruptly contract- 
ing his shaggy grey eyebrows until they 
formed an unbroken line, he darted from 
under them a piercing glance, and said : 

“«* Dr. Graham, I have in my possession 
an exceedingly rare book. which contains 
an exhaustive analysis of the subject we 
have just been discussing. If you would 
like to see it, I shall have much pleasure in 
bringing it round to your rooms to-night.’ 


“To say that I was surprised at this 
unanticipated proposition is a mild way 
of stating a fact. That the old man 
should be familiar with my name and ad. 
dress astonished me at first a great deal 
more than it need have done, for, as I 
remembered during my subsequent walk 
homewards. at that particular time the 
town was literally gay with my photo- 
graphs, in consequenee of a series of lec- 
tures upon the indestructibility of matter, 
which I was then engaged in delivering 
Still, the proposal was so strange and un- 
usual, coming, as it did, from a person 
whom, until ten minutes ago, I had never 
before seen in my life, that I could not 
altogether suppress a slight look of won- 
der, which my companion was not slow in 
perceiving. 

*“*You will excuse me, doctor,’ he said 
mildly, ‘ if I have, in your estimation, over- 
stepped, in any way, the lines of fashion- 
able custom which are supposed to guard 
polite society, but which should surely be 
regarded with indifference by men of 
science and seekers after truth. My 
offer was made in all good faith, but if 
you do not care to accept it, you have 
but to say so, and the matter is at an 
end.’ 

“I took another good look at this very 
unconventional personage, without, how- 
ever, adding much to my stock of wisdom 
by so doing. As you know, I am by no 
means over fond of strangers, while any 
disturbance of my evenings I have always 
regarded with especial dislike. But there 
was something about this old man which 
was so earnest and impressive that, after 
a moment's reflection, I decided to throw 
all other considerations to the winds, and 
gave a hesitating consent. 

“Eight o’clock was the hour fixed for 
the visit of the stranger whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in so singular a manner. 
Whatever his shortcomings might be, the 
vice of unpunctuality was certainly not 
to be numbered among them. The first 
stroke of the hour had scarcely sounded 
when I heard a quick, firm step ascending 
the stairs, and the last reverberation had 
barely died away when the door was 
opened, and my friend of the morning 
stood before me. Somehow in the mellow 
glow of the lamp he appeared a much 
more distinguished-looking person than 
he did out in the street under the sickly 
light of the winter sun. He carried under 
his arm a leather-bound volume which 
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was apparently of some antiquity, and 
which he was careful to deposit safely 
upon the table ere he spoke a single word. 
After the interchange of those civilities 
which custom demanded, I invited him to 
be seated by the fire, having first offered 
him some refreshments, which, however, 
he positively declined. I drew another 
chair up to the fire, and waited for him to 
begin the conversation, for, to tell the 
truth, this strange visit embarrassed me 
not a little. He did not keep me waiting 
long, but taking the book from the table, 
he passed it on to me, saying as he did so, 

***T believe, doctor, that in this volume 
you will find set down everything worth 
knowing that has yet been discovered in 
connection with what is popularly, though 
incorrectly, known’as mesmerism; for I 
need hardly tell you,’ he added with a 
smile, ‘that this science was well known 
and largely made use of thousands of 
years before the birth of the man from 
whom it takes its latter-day name.’ 

“T took the volume which he held out 
to me with a growing sense of curiosity 
that was in nowise lessened by the words 
to which I had just listened; and I felt 
now more than ever convinced that my 
surmise of the morning was perfectly ac- 
curate, and that I had before me a man 
who was, without doubt, a past-master in 
this, and, it might well be, even deeper 
and more perilous arts. The book was 
unquestionably a very remarkable one. 
Bound in some curious sort of leather, it 
had embossed. upon its covers various 
PU, and unfamiliar symbols, and it 
was fastened together by two massive 
steel clasps which, although they must 
have been of considerable age, were as 
fresh and glittering as the day on which 
they had felt the last tap of the artificer’s 
hammer. Indeed, the brightness of those 
clasps and the freshness of the leather 
might well have belonged to quite a 
modern epoch, yet there was a subtle and 
nameless something about the volume that 
unmistakably proclaimed its old time 
origin. But when I opened it, I found 
ampler cause for astonishment. The 
parchment leaves were fresh and firm, but 
the ink employed in the writing had faded 
away to a paie and with difficulty de- 
cipkerable yellow. This, combined with 
the fact that the language employed was 
Latin—not the Latin of our schoolboy 
days, but a curious tongue, full of quaint 
phrases and obscurely-turned sentences — 


made its perusal anything but easy. | 
turned to the stranger with a surprise ] 
was unable to conceal, and said, 

‘«¢This is truly a most uncommon work, 
and its amazing incongruity seems well 
nigh inexplicable. One might almost im- 
agine from its freshness that it had but 
yesterday left the binder’s hands, did not 
the faded ink tell quite another story.’ 

«Yes, returned my visitor quietly, 





HE PASSED IT ON TO ME.” 


‘taking it altogether, it may be said to be 
fairly well preserved for a volume con- 
siderably over two thousand years of 
age. 

*** What!’ I exclaimed, uncertain if I 
had heard aright. ‘Do I understand you 
to say this book is over two thousand 
years old? It seems incredible.’ 

‘“«*It is even so,’ he replied mildly, and 
then relapsed into his former silence. As 
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dhe manifested no inclination to add to 
what he had already said, I resumed my 
examination of the book with a quickened 
interest. It certainly must have been 
one of the most wonderful works ever 
produced, for though it was explicitly de- 
clared to be over twenty centuries old, it 
not only contained a full exposition of the 
science with which it dealt, but it also 
actually anticipated all the later dis- 
coveries of Mesmer, and, indeed, went 
even considerably beyond them. Un- 
doubtedly, it was a marvellous production, 
and as I turned leaf after leaf, I became 
oblivious of the flight of time, and of the 
strange presence sitting opposite me in 
patient silence. 

** When | recalled myself, with a sudden 
effort, from the clouds, a glance at the 
clock told my astonished eyes that I had 
passed upwards of two hours in this way, 
though, had I relied on my other senses, 
I should have declared that the time so 
spent had not exceeded a quarter of an 
hour. I hastened to apologise for my un- 
intentional rudeness, when the owner of 
the book which had so strangely fasci- 
nated me stopped me with a gesture of 
courteous deprecation. 

“«T am by no means surprised,’ he said 
in his rich, musical voice, ‘ at the interest 
you have evinced this evening, and indeed 
{ should have been disappointed had such 
not been the case. It affords me much 
gratification to think that I should have 
been the means of thus enabling you to 
obtain a fuller insight into the mysteries 
of this branch of magnetism. I have 


some still rarer volumes at my house: 


which might interest you still more, if you 
would deign to honour my humble abode 
with a visit.’ 

“I was so completely charmed with the 
book, and so impressed with the unob- 
trusive yet by no means undignified be- 
haviour of its fortunate possessur, that I 
lent a willing ear to this proposition, and 
it was finally arranged that I should call 
upon him the following Tuesday at the 
same hour as had been fixed for his visit 
tome. Refusing steadfastly all my press- 
ing offers of hospitality, save that of a 
glass of water, he shortly after took his 
departure, leaving with me, to my great 
joy, his rare and wonderful book. 

“During the intervening days, I spent 
much time in still further making myself 
acquainted with its contents, and the 
more I did so the more astonished did I 


become at the wide comprehensiveness of 
its scope, the completeness of its detail, 
and the unerring accuracy and positive. 
ness of its propositions. Surely the man 
who wrote it must have been a great man 
among his people, and indeed among the 
peoples of the world, to have possessed 
such a marvellous knowledge of a subject 
which, two thousand years after his exist- 
ence, still baffled and perplexed the most 
learned men of the time. When not en- 
gaged in these reflections, I found myself 
wondering at the strange chance which 
had brought me into unexpected contact 
with the owner of such a book, and I 
waited with no small amount of curiosity 
and impatience for the arrival of the day 
when I was again to see this remarkable 
man and his even still more remarkable 
books.” 


VIII. In THE House oF THE Jew. 


“Ir was a wild and stormy evening, 
that ever memorable Tuesday upon which 
I paid my first visit to the house of the 
newest. of my acquaintances. It was 
situated in the far outskirts of the town, 
and the journey to it, undertaken in the 
teeth of a biting, boisterous east wind 
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which drove before it, with blinding fero- 
city, dense clouds of pulverised frozen 
snow, was scarcely one upon which I 
should have ventured, had it not been for 
the overpowering curiosity to know more 
of this strange man which was predomi- 
nant over all other feelings in my breast. 
When, alter considerable difficulty, I 
arrived at my destination, I found myself 
outside a large brick edifice, the only 
claim of which to distinction was its ex- 
ceeding ugliness. I rang the bell, and 
was admitted by a servant whose dusky 
skin and flowing dress betokened plainly 
his Eastern origin. The hall, dimly lighted, 
was bare and cheerless, but not more so 
than the desolate room into which I was 
ushered while the man departed to an- 
nounce my arrival. In a few moments 
he returned, saying that the Master 
awaited me, and requesting me to follow 
him, he led the way down a long and 
dreary passage until our further progress 
was finally barred by a thick and heavy 
curtain. Lifting this aside with one hand, 
he motioned me to enter, and I stepped 
forward through the opening, to find my- 
self the next moment standing bewildered 
in a scene of the richest and most lavish 
Oriental splendour, the magnificence of 
which was only enhanced by the remem- 
brance of the contrast which prevailed 
without. Here the floor was covered 
with luxurious and multi-coloured rugs, 
into which the foot sank softly without 
the slightest sound, while the walls were 
covered with costly silken embroideries, 
heavily worked with gold. Around the 
room were scattered small exquisitely- 
fashioned tables, cunningly inlaid with 
priceless woods, many of them support- 
ing elaborately-cha vessels of various 
quaint and fanciful designs; and dotted 
here and there over the apartment, stood 
tall, slender, metal tripods, wrought with 
a skill immeasurably beyond the powers 
of our debased Western workmen. But 
most curious of all was the lamp sus- 
penced by a threefold silver chain from 
the ceiling. It was apparently of pure 
crystal, with-neither oil nor wick, nor any 
other visible means of producing light, 
yet it glowed with a soft and steady bril- 
liancy which penetrated every corner of 
the room, and cast an ethereal effulgence 
over the scene such as I cannot even 
attempt to describe. There were no 
chairs, but their place was appropriately 
taken by magnificent ottomans, richly 


upholstered in costly silks, and each in 
the very highest style of Oriental art. 

“In the midst of all these splendid 
surroundings, stood the man by whose in- 
vitation I was there that night—he to 
whom the Eastern servant had referred 
as “the Master”—waiting to receive me. 
But what a marvellous alteration had 
taken place in his appearance! The 
quasi-shabby, conventional clothes of the 
nineteenth century were gone, and a long, 
flowing purple robe, reaching down to his 
feet, substituted in their stead, whilst on 
his head he wore a turban of finest linen, 
in the folds of which there sparkled and 
gleamed a stone which fairly rivalled in 
the magnificence of its appearance the 
one which was the means of giving you 
your wife. But the most surprising thing 
of all was the alteration in the man him- 
self. No longer like an insignificant col- 
lector of scarce and antique literature, he 
stood erect, his long grey beard reaching 
down to his girdle, his keen, intelligent 
eyes alert and flashing, his whole form 
alive with conscious dignity and power— 
a very prince among the children of men. 

“For some moments surprise com- 
pletely deprived me of the faculty of 
coherent speech, and I replied at random 
to the courteous though commonplace 
observations made by my host while coffee 
and sherbet were being handed round by 
the servant. But no sooner had the man 
withdrawn than my host’s demeanour 
underwent a remarkable change. Aban- 
doning the light and easy tone which up 
to this point he had employed, he turned 
his large grey eyes upon me with the same 
peculiar contraction of the shaggy brows 
which I had before observed, and said 
gravely, 

“*Dr. Graham, you may imagine that 
I should not have put you to the trouble 
of coming here this evening had I not 
desired to talk with you upon matters in 
which I believe we both take a deep and 
abiding interest.’ 

**What was it, I wondered to myself, 
that made that face seem so suddenly 
familiar to me? Surely I had seen it or 
its double somewhere before, yet, for the 
life of me, I could not in the slightest 
degree recall when, or where, or how! I 
passed my hand painfully over my brow 
in the effort to force my recollection, but 
it was useless. The thing had gone from 
me. My memory refused to act. It was 
lost. 
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. “Still keeping his eyes fixed upon me 
with the same penetrating gaze, my com- 
panion surprised me still further by 
saying, : 

«“¢ You are endeavouring to recall when, 
and where, and under what circumstances 
you imagine you have previously seen my 
face. I will at once relieve your mind on 
that point. Upon this countenance you 
have never set eyes before that morning 
of last ‘week when we met for the first 
time outside the bookseller’s shop. But I 
had a brother, and that brother, while in 
the flesh, you have met. Do you remember 
a certain nameless stranger who died in 
the hospital in which you compieted your 
medical studies, and who was known to 
you and others simply as Number 23 ?’ 

“] started back as though I had been 
shot. ‘Great heavens!’ I exclaimed, 
‘do you mean to tell me that you are the 
brother of that mystic Jew by whose 
dying bedside I stood with my friend 
Wiseman ?’ 

«“«* Even so,’ re- 
plied my com- 
panion with a 
faint sigh. ‘That 
was my eldest 
brother, whom I 
loved more dear- 
ly than my own 
soul.’ 

“* How strange !’ 

I cried, impul- 
sively. ‘How 
marvellous that 
we should thus 
come together 
after so many 
years! But,’ I 
enquired, after a 
slight pause, dur- 
ing which my 
wonderment had 
time to become 
tinged with a 
faint touch of 
suspicion, ‘in 
what way did 
you become 
aware that I was 
in the hospital 
in which your 
brother died ?’ 

“My com- 
panion gave a 
somewhat  dis- 
dainful smile. 





“*WHOM I LOVED MORE DEARLY THAN MY OWN SOUL.” 


«That were indeed an easy thing to 
discover,’ he replied. ‘A reference to 
the official records would have enabled 
anyone without difficulty to acquaint him- 
self with that fact, my knowledge of which 
appears to cause you such surprise. I 
would that all the problems with which I 
have been confronted during my life had 
been as easy of solution.’ 

‘I felt abashed at this implied rebuke, 


‘but my companion, without taking any 


notice of my confusion, continued in the 
same grave and measured tones: 
‘**When my brother was admitted to 
that institution he had, to my positive 
belief, a certain valuable stone in his 
possession. It was to enquire whether 
you could give me any information as to 
its ultimate fate that I have taken the 
liberty of asking you here this evening.’ 
“T naturally hesitated before returning 
an answer to a question of this character, 
having regard to the other interests be- 
sides my own in- 
volved in the 
reply. My com- 
panion perceived 
my _ reluctance, 
and looking at 
me as though he 
would read the 
innermost reces- 
ses of my soul, 
he said, 
e “*Let not my 
question discom- 
pose you, but let 
me urge you to 
tell me frankly 
all you know of 
this matter, for I 
swear to you by 
the great God of 
Abrahaag that it 
shall be to your 
reat and last- 
ing welfare to do 
so. And let me 
tell you further 
that, had I been 
so minded, I 
could well and 
easily, by virtue 
Site 0! the powers 
’ which I possess, 
have obtained 
. from you the in- 
formation I soli- 
cit, even against 
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“*] WILL TEAR FROM HIS ACCURSED CLUTCH THIS sTONE.’” 


our will, but it is my wish that you should 
eely and without compulsion tell me all 
you know.’ 

‘Thus adjured, and convinced, more- 
over, that the Jew's brother meditated 
nothing of an evil or designing nature— 
and also, for aught I can say, impelled 
thereto by the steady, soul-searching gaze 
of those calm grey eyes—I told him forth- 
with the whole of the strange story in 
which you, and the Prince di Ricordo, 
and the dead man’s stone, had played so 
momentous and extraordinary a part. He 
listened with a profound and melancholy 
attention to my tale, nor did he interrupt 
me with apy question until I had finished. 
For some moments he remained as though 
buried in a profound reverie, and then 
raising his head, he said, 

***Much of this I already knew, and of 
the remainder I surmised the greater por- 
tion. Nevertheless I thank you for your 
candour, which, be assured, is fully ap- 
preciated, and which shall not go unre- 
warded.’ 

“I protested that I wished for no re- 
ward; and, after a time, summoned up 
sufficient courage to enquire what he in- 
tended doing. 

“*What do I intend to do?’ he re- 


peated slowly and thoughtfully: then, 
with a sudden flare of passion, the more 
appalling that it was so totally unex- 
pected, he cried vehemently: ‘I will tell 
you what I will do. I will seek out this 
being who calls himself the Prince di 
Ricordo wherever he may be, and neither 
earth, nor water, nor air shall shelter 
him from me, and when I have found him 
I will tear from his accursed clutch this 
stone which, in his hands, can work no- 
thing but a heritage of woe to the world. 
Yes,’ he continued, stretching out his 
arms as though invoking some unseen 
presence, ‘I will see whether his false 
spirit can successfully contend with me, 
though never in my life have I entered 
into a contest fraught with such immense 
and terrific peril. But, praise to the 
Highest, great is truth, and beyond all 
doubt it shall ultimately prevail.’ 

“ There was something so imposing in 
the appearance of my companion as he 
stood there with uplilted arms and flash- 
ing eyes, that I felt a kind of awe steal in 
upon me as I gazed. His whole being 
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seemed invested with a further dignity, 


and even his stature appeared to increase, 
as he thus delivered himself in burning 
words against the man who had done 
this thing. I remained 
as if stricken dumb, 
and in very truth there 
was that in the situa- 
tion in which I found 
myself which was well 
calculated to supply 
the most thoughtless 
with food for uneasy 
reflection. But, as if 
aware of what was 
passing in my mind, 
after the lapse of a 
few moments, he turn- 
ed again to me, and 
said softly, 

« «Dr. Graham, your 
conduct ocuhens 
has been that which I 
might have expected 
from an honourable 
man like yourself. 
Would you like me 
now to show you some- 
thing in return?’ 

“I silently signified 
my assent, and rising, 
my host smote sharply 
a small silver gong 
which stood by his 
side. In a minute the 
form of the Oriental 
servant appeared from 
behind the curtain in 
the entrance, standing 
respectfully with fold- 
ed arms, awaiting his 
master’s commands. 

***Sadoc,’ said the 
latter, ‘come hither, 
and place before me 
the crystal which I obtained from Coth- 
rob, King of the Nether World.’ 

“The servant bowed low and retired. 
In a short space of time he returned, 
bearing in his hand a large crystal ball 
which he placed on a golden tripod that 
he had previously set in front of us. 

“* That will do, Sadoc,’ said his master, 
waving his hand with a gesture of dis- 
missal ; ‘ you may go.’ And again salaam- 
ing profoundly, the dusky servitor with- 
drew. 

“‘ Spreading his hands over the crystal, 
my host passed them to and fro thrice, at 





“ SUDDENLY A BRIGHT EMERALD FLAME DARTED UP.” 


the same time moving his lips, although 
no audible words issued therefrom. Then, 
sinking back again upon his ottoman, he 
bade me look and tell him what I saw. 
“IT advanced and gazed long and ear- 
nestly at the crystal ball before me. For 
some time I saw nothing save the reflec- 
tion of my own face: then gradually a 
series of agitated waves seemed to spring 
up in the centre, passing rapidly from 
side to side with a disturbed, irregular 
motion. But I perceived nothing more, 
though once I fancied I detected the dim 
outline of two figures, standing with 
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threatening looks before a roughly-hewn 
altar of stone. Fearing, however, that 
this might be nothing more than the out- 
come of my imagination, I remained silent, 
and forbore to tell of what I thought I 
saw. While I continued gazing with 
straining eyes upon the crystal sphere 
before ‘me, in the hope of seeing some- 
thing more definite and tangible, it sud- 
denly assumed a dense, opaque, milky 
appearance which effectually shut out 
from my vision any sight which it might 
have possibly contained. 

“I hastened to communicate this fact 
to my companion, who received it with 
obvious annoyance and a further contrac- 
tion of his shaggy brows. 

“*The hour is not propitious, I fear,’ 
he said vexedly ; ‘or else there is a power 
working against me of which I am at 
present ignorant. However, we will try 
another experiment, and see if Fate will 
be more kindly disposed towards us this 
time.’ 

“‘ With these words, he arose, and plac- 
ing upon another tripod a small brass 
chafing dish, he sprinkled thereon a quan- 
tity of greenish-looking powder which he 
took from a packet he had drawn from the 
folds of his flowing robe. Over this he 
likewise stretched out -his hands, moving 
them to and fro thrice, as he had done in 
the case of the crystal, while at the same 
time his lips moved silently as before. 

“« Suddenly a bright emerald flame dart- 
ed up to the ceiling, burning with a fierce 
brilliancy for a few seconds and then sub- 
siding as rapidly as it rose, leaving in its 
place a thick, heavy vapour that gradually 
spread completely over one side of the 
room like a curtain. Once more my com- 
panion advanced, this time with arms out- 
stretched to their fullest capacity, while 
the movements of his lips were redoubled 
in intensity. After an interval the curtain 
of smoke slowly parted, and we beheld 
obscurely two figures confronting each 
other with menacing gestures cies an 
altar composed of heaped-up stones—a 
repetition, in short, of what I had fancied 
I had dimly perceived in the crystal. But 
the picture was blurred and indistinct, 
and, even as we gazed, began to fade away 
into nothingness. Then the heavy smoke 
curtain rolled slowly back again, and we 
saw no more. 

** I turned with a look of inquiry to the 
Master who stood by my side, and I 
was surprised to see that he had become 


as pale as death itself. He was evidently 
under the influence of some deep and 
strong emotion, which for the time com- 
pletely absorbed every faculty of his being. 
When he had recovered sufficient control 
of himself to enable him to speak, his 
voice was low and anxious. 

“«There is, I fear,’ he said, with a 
troubled expression on his face, ‘ some 
greater and more powerful force at work 
against me than up to the present I had 
any conception of. It is imperative that 
I should proceed at once to ascertain the 
exact nature andextent of this force which 
has twice thwarted me in the exercise of 
my power, and I am afraid I shall have 
to ask you to excuse me if I bring this 
interview to an abrupt termination.’ 

‘** But I had no intention of being thus 
put off. ‘What do you propose doing 
next ?’ I inquired with a curiosity which 
em ggee overmastered any sense of 
ear. 

“* He gazed at me fixedly before reply- 
ing, and then said: ‘What 1 propose to 
do is that which you are not strong 
enough to witness. I must summon and 
hold consultation with one of the mighty 
spirits from the invisible world.’ 

“Strangely enough these solemn and 
significant words failed to in any way 
appal me. Indeed, their only effect was to 
heighten my curiosity beyond all measure, 
and I resolved in my foolish strength that 
I would at all costs be present at this 
dread invocation, were such a thing 
possible of achievement. 

“‘T intimated my wish to my companion, 
but he only shook his head in reply. 
Emboldened by this lack of strenuous 
opposition on his part, I preferred my 
request again in still more daring lan- 
guage, protesting, at the same time, my 
strength and fitness for any such ordeal. 
He heard me in silence throughout, and 
remained for some time after I had 
finished speaking buried in profoundest 
thought. At length, raising his head, 
which he had allowed to sink gently upon 
his bosom, he again fixed upon me that 
keen, penetrating look before which I pre- 
viously had to droop my eyes, and after a 
further pause, said gently : 

*** My son, you know not what you ask. 
This thing is given but to few to under- 
stand, and can only be witnessed in fear 
and trembling by those of the strongest 
and most invincible courage. Have you 
the strength to await in calmness the 
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awful appearance of one of the great 


spirits of the air?’ 


«“*T have, my father,’ I replied, insen- 
sibly accepting the position in which he 


had placed me _ by 
his address, ‘ With 
you at my side to 
protect me, I should 
fear absolutely no- 
thing.’ 

“Again he looked 
at me sharply with 
those soul-dividing 
eyes. ‘Even so be 
it,’ he answered slowly 
at last, folding his 
arms upon his breast, 
and inclining his 
head as he spoke; 
‘you are more worthy 
than any other I 
know to witness this 





awful sight. Yes,’ he continued, with 


another inclination of the head, ‘ it shall 


oy Grafh 


“*“ WHEN SHALL ALL THIS TAKE PLACE ?’” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


be even as you have said.’ 
“** And when shall allthis take place, my 


father?’ I inquired, 
with a curious flutter- 
ing at my heart. 

“*«Even now, my 
son,’ was the calm 
response. ‘I have 
already delayed too 
long. I am _ threat- 
ened by foes of whose 
movements and in- 
tentions I am in total 
ignorance, and every 
moment increases the 
peril in which I stand. 
There is no time to 
be lost. The period 
of delay is irrevocably 
past.’”” 
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Lhe Prests Sacrifice. 


By GEORGE 


CANNINGE, 


eK = 


” IME the sledge was at the door, 
© Lydie.” 

‘‘T hear the bells even now 
while we are speaking. You are sure you 
are warmly enough clad, uncle Christophe ?” 

“Were I to put on more wraps people 
would take me for a mummy, instead of a 
curé.”’ 

*‘But remember the bitingly cold air.” 

As though to emphasize her remark, 
Lydie took up a pair of large fur gloves 
and proceeded to place them on her uncle’s 
hands. This process over, she asked her- 
self half aloud, ‘‘ Nothing else, is there?” 

‘TI trust not,”’ the curé replied, resign- 
edly; “for at present I can neither breathe 
nor move.” 

“You will soon breathe when you get 
into the open air. Stop, we are forgetting 
your gun.” 

“Gun! Why should I take a gun?” 

**In case of wolves.” 

“Wolves! quelle bétise! Why, I have 
lived here fifteen years and have never 
once seen so much as a single wolf.” 

* Then if you have not, others have.” 

“ Who has? ”’ 

“Paul Bernier, par exemple. He says 
he caught sight of one only yesterday, and 
fired at him, but was too far off to hit him. 
You forget what a desperate winter we are 
having. Paul says these wolves come 
over the mountains from Spain—great, 
large black ones. Starving and unable to 
find food, they are ready to eat anything 
that comes in their way.” 

*“You don't say so,” the curé replied, 
smiling incredulously. ‘However, to 
satisfy you, I'll take the gun. But of what 
use is a yun without ammunition? ” 

*T have thought of that too. Here it is, 
wrapped up in the same parcel with the 
things for Clémence, in order that you 
shall have only one package to carry.” 

VOL. VII.—JUNE, 1894. 


‘* Was ever such a thoughtful niece!” 
Father Christophe exclaimed,.as he passed 
his arm round the girl and smoothed her 
hair gently. 

“] wish you had not got to go,” Lydie 
went on after a short pause, placing her 
hand on her uncle’s arm as though to 
detain him. 

““Why, chérie, you speak as if I were 
about to undertake a perilous journey, 
instead of only a sick-call little more than 
two leagues off.” 

* You will be back before nightfall ? ” 

** Without doubt.” 

“Come, warm yourself once more, if 
only for a little. Let the fire cling round 
you till the last moment.” 

As he stocps over the blazing logs, a 
good opportunity is given of observing 
Father Christophe Vandon more closely. 
The flames thrown by the pine-logs light 
up the handsome, though pinched and 
ascetic face of a man of some sixty years 
of age. The nose is prominent and thin, 
albeit well shaped; the mouth mobile aod 
plastic ; and the eyes brilliant as burnished 
steel; yet not cold like the metal, for they 
can be very full of tenderness, very full 
of tears for the sorrowful, when occasion 
needs. 

The parish of Golange, situated in one 
of the extreme southerly departments of 
France, straggled sadly, and covered a 
large area of ground. Do what he would, 
the curé was only able at times to visit its 
remote corners But let a special mes- 
senger be sent from a sick parishioner, and 
no matter what the distance, or the 
weather, Father Christophe would at once 
put horse to his ramshackle gig and bring 
spiritual, and, as often as not, material 
consolation besides, to the invalid’s aid. 
On the particular occasion of which we 
speak, however, the gig would have been 
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of little avail, for the winter was the hardest 
that had been known for twenty years; so 
a sledge had been requisitioned from a 
farmer hard by, and Barnabé, one of the 
farm lads, had been deputed to act as 
driver. 

“You will take every possible care of 
yourself, uncle,” urged Lydie as a last 
word. 

** Of course, child ; never fear.” 

“ Kiss me again, uncle, before you go.” 

“How solemn you look, Lydie. One 
would think I was leaving you never to 
return.” 

“Every undertaking in life has its own 
special solemnity.” 

“‘ Maybe, mignonne; though, faith, I do 
not feel solemn—the prospect of the keen 
frosty air—of the drive over the smooth, 
untrodden snow, these tend more to raise 
my spirits than depress them. So, good- 
bye, child, good-bye—rather au_ revoir, 
and may the saints watch over you and 
guard you till I return.” 

The old man pressed the girl to his 
heart for an instant. Then the before- 
mentioned parcel is placed in the sledge, a 
warm rug thrown over the curé and Bar- 
nabé, and at a touch from the whip, the 
horse starts off at a brisk trot. 

The road lay through the valley of the 
Garonne. Past vineyards that had long 
ago yielded up their fruit-clusters ; by the 
side of fields where the maize had in 
summer-time grown in rich luxuriance, 
but where now only the cut stalks marked 
the place of former glory. A little farther 
on the olive and the aloe, struck down with 
the unwonted severity of the winter, stood 
out sad, icicle-covered skeletons of what 
once they had been. Then came single 
trees, spotting the landscape here and 
there. and guarding, sentinel-like, the en- 
trance to a wood which the sledge pre- 
sently entered, where the oak, the birch 
and the different varieties of pine struggled 
together for life, and where the fittest only 
survived. Emerging from the covert, the 
road for a mile or two became in its general 
characteristics like so many of those tra- 
versing the Garonne valley, uninteresting, 
flat and unprofitable. 

At last the travellers spied a clump of 
half-a-dozen cottages that had huddled 
themselves together at the foot of a slight 
declivity. 

“The one on the extreme !eft is 
Picard’s,” said the curé, pointing it out 
with his finger. 


In front of the little house thusindicated 
Barnabé pulled up Tullie, the mare; and 
almost directly afterwards Picard himself 
stood at the door. 

‘*You have arrived safely then, mon 
pére,” the man said. ‘* Dieu merci!” 

“‘ Safe ? Safe, my friend, as a Govern- 
ment loan. And Clémence? ” 

‘ She has been asleep —she is better.’ 

‘“* Come, that’s brave!” 

‘* Spiritual medicine is what she needs 


“now.” 


*“T will see your wife in a moment. 
Spiritual consolation has its value. Ah, 
but so has bodily consolation too! This little 
package contains—nay, cognac taken in 
small doses can hurt no one; no, nor jelly 
either, ’tis of my niece’s making. These 
grapes, voyons! they are of my own grow- 
ing, and last let me present to you this 
poularde— faith, she’s as fat as a bishop!” 

While the curé has been spreading out 
the good things on the table, Tullie has 
been brought round to the shed at the back 
of the house, and Barnabé soon afterwards 
finds himself in front of the kitchen fire. 

Then Father Vandon, after a minute or 
two’s further conversation with the hus- 
band, noiselessly ascends the stairs to the 
invalid’s room. 

x * a 

“I must go, Picard. I have already 
stayed longer than I intended—I have not 
a moment to spare.” 

Pierre Picard helped the curé on with 
his warm clothing, while Barnabé hurried 
round to the shed to fetch Tullie and put 
her to. 

Soon all was ready; and with devout 
thanks, again and again repeated, Pierre 
stood away from the horse's head, and the 
sledge started off on its journey towards 
home. 

“Tullie is impatient, is she not, 
Barnabé? No need of a whip this time; 
she sails along like a ship under full 
canvas.” 

‘*She needs to, mon pére; as it is we 
shall scarcely reach Golange by nightfall ” 

It was a delightful homeward drive; 
made all the pleasanter to the curé by the 
prospect of what awaited him at the other 
end—a glowing fire, a petit soupé and a 
welcome from his niece. 

After a rather lengthy pause, Vandon 
spoke again, but his voice this time 
sounded low and drowsy. 

*- How still the evening,” he said lan- 
guidly ; “driving through the frost-laden 
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air makes my eyes heavy. It is with 
difficulty I can keep them open. I am 
glad that poularde was—was so clear—no 
—'twas the jelly I meant—was so tender. 
I hope Pierre s wife will—that'’s right, Bar- 
nabé, my friend—drive stead a 

When Barnabé looked at his companion 
presently he perceived that the old man’s 
head had sunk forward, and that his eyes 
were closed in sleep.” 

How long Father Christophe remained 
in this state he was not able to judge, 
probably only for a few minutes; but 
when he did once more open his eyes he 
felt himself fully awake on the instant. 

What was it woke him so rudely ? 

He hardly knew. 

They were now entering the same wood 
they had driven through when going to 
Picard’s cottage. 

“ What was that, Barnabé ? ”’ 

*- Of what are you speaking, monsieur ? ” 

‘That sound. Do you hear nothing ?” 

** Nothing, mon pére, but the horse’s 
tread and the jingling of the bells.” 

The sound the curé heard was the 
almost noiseless patter, patter, patter of 
many feet, so soft, as though a troop of 
cavalry, wool-shod, was advancing upon 
them. 

The priest looked round cautiously over 
his shoulder. An intuitive perception told 
him that something unusual was abroad. 
Yet he saw nothing. Stay, at some three 
hundred yards away he could just dimly 
discern what appeared like a dark cloud. 
A veil, rather—a mist, for it rose no highe1 
than two or three feet above the level of 
the ground. It was too dark to distinguish 
any form in the cloud; though, even while 
he watched, it seemed to be drawing nearer 
tothem. Vandon turned away his face, 
wondering whether he should say anything 
to Barnabé. After a short deliberation, he 
decided he would not. Not yet. Instead, 
he took out his beads and began to tell 
them over one by one. 

Presently he again looked over his 
shoulder. This time the dark “ mist ” had 
drawn a little closer, and the soft patter, 
patter, patter could be more distinctly 
heard. A slight change, too, had taken 
place in the aspect of the steadily 
advancing mass. He noticed now a few 
specks upon its surface—small, glowing, 
livid specks; and as he listened more in- 
tently a new sound struck his ear—that of 
a sharp “ yap,” like a dog's yelp when he 
scents game. 





When he heard that sound all doubt as 
to the real nature of the on-coming “ cloud” 
fled fron the curé’s mind. 

Father Christophe was not generally 
considered what is called a brave man ; he 
entertained, for example, a wholesome 
terror of the sting of a wasp, and a 
thunderstorm had been known to make 
him quake. Yet he was of that class of 
men who, in moments of great danger, be- 
come absolutely calm. He knew, too, how 
infectious was calmness of mind, and how 
important it was to imbue others with the 
same feeling in a crisis. He therefore 
turned to his fellow-traveller and, in the 
tone of one who prefers an ordinary 
request, asked that his gun might be 
handed to him. 

2 Why, monsieur, is there any need of 
az” 

** Barnabé, there may be.” 

‘* What danger does monsieur fear ? 

** Do not be frightened, my boy, at what 
I am about to tell you. Fear but un- 
nerves, and [ want you to have all your 
vest faculties about you.” 

Then he told him. 

Barnabé gave a terrified look at the 
speaker and almost dropped his reins. 

*« Come, come, my lad,” the curé went 
on in the same firm voice as before, “‘ you, 
a man, and afraid before even danger 
is near! Give me the gun. There may 
be no need for it; so much the better. 
But one must be prepared; hand it me, I 
say, and—drive faster.” 

Barnabé handed the gun to the curé. 
Having done so, he took up his whip and 
urged on the mare. It would almost seem 
as though she had heard their conversa- 
tion, short and low-spoken though the 
sentences had been. Or was it that she, 
too, had heard the “ yapping,” and knew 
as well as the priest himself what the 
sound meant? Whatever the reason, the 
horse threw up its head with a nervous 
movement and bounded forward almost 
before the whip had touched its sides. 

* Now then, the powder and shot, 
Barnabé.” 

‘““What powder and what shot, mon 
pére?” 

‘‘That which was placed in the parcel 
we carried with us. You saw Brigitte 
place a parcel under the seat before we 
left home ? ” 

‘‘ Without doubt, monsieur le curé ; but 
be pleased to remember that the parcel 
was left at Pierre Picard’s; the powder 
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and shot must have been left with it. 
There is none here.” 

Father Vandon remembered it now. 
In the hurry aud excitement of his depar- 
ture from the cottage, the little store of 
ammunition had been left with the packet 
of provisions and clean forgotten ! 

Even when this dreadful reality smote 
upon him, the priest’s presence of mind did 
not forsake him. He took up the gun— 
an old fashioned, muzzle-loading, double- 
barrelled one—and tested it carefully with 
the ramrod. 

** It is loaded, however. mon ami. That 
was done when we were in fear of house- 
breakers a month ago. That is something 
to be thankful for, is it not ?” 

They were still in the wood when 
Father Christophe once more looked over 
his shoulder. This time he remarked that 
the pack of wolves, which before had been 
somewhat scattered, had closed up their 
ranks a little, and presented a more solid pha- 
lanx. The increased speed to which the mare 
had been urged appeared to make no dif- 
ference to their pursuers; the patter, 
patter, patter sounded closer, the glowing 
eye-spots were more plainly visible. The 
curé fancied he could even hear the sound 
of measured breathing behind them. He 
felt that at any moment the leaders of the 
pack might rush impetuously forward, 
clamber up the sides of the sledge and 
be upon them. 

“How many are there, mon pére? 
Barnabé asked in a frightened whisper. 
He himself had never so much as dared to 
look round. 

“TI cannot tell, they are so close 
together—sixty, seventy, eighty, per- 
haps.” 

Again the driver applied the whip ; again 
the horse bounded forward, faster, ever 
faster. But this increased speed only 
resulted in causing the wolves to extend 
their long, lean legs. They still kept the 
same distance from the sledge as when the 
curé last looked. Perhaps the creatures 
were waiting till the travellers reached the 
open country, and thus be afforded more 
light and more space for their attack. It 
was certain that, at least. they had crept 
no nearer within the last few seconds. 

But now, as the sledge neared the end 
of the wood, the pursuers seemed surely, 
though almost imperceptibly, to be gaining 
ground. So close actually had some three 
or four of the wolves drawn that Barnabé 
could have touched them with the end of 


his long whip-lash. The time for action 
had come ! 

Father Vandon gave his directions 
crisply, clearly, decisively, as does an 
officer on parade to his sergeant. 

“When I say the word ‘ Now,’ slacken 
your pace a little; that will bring the wolves 
closer up to us. It will enable me, too, 
the better to stand up steadily and take aim, 
Do not lose your nerve—do not lose your 
head. Keep cool; much depends on 
that.” 

**And if neither shot tells? If neither 
shot even frightens them?” Barnabé asked, 
in a voice diy and hard with terror. 

“ Then, my friend,” the old priest 
answered, still speaking in even accents, 
though with an added solemnity in his 
voice, “then our shrift must be a short 
one. Death will be very near us then.” 

Still they hurried on, rushing through 
the air. 

Now the curé rose, and steadying him- 
self as best he could, knelt with one knee 
on the seat. This movement brought him 
face to face with the wolves. He could 
see their live-coal spots of eyes looking up 
at him—could see their fierce teeth gleam. 
ing just under him. 

Although no actual aim was needed—so 
close-huddled together were the wolves, 
that had Vandon but fired into their midst 
it was unlikely his shot would not have 
told—still, knowing how much depended 
on it, the risk of missing must be reduced 
toa minimum. Father Christophe takes 
off his heavy gloves, the better to grip the 
gun and pull the trigger. As he does so 
he mentally picks out two wolves a yard 
or two in advance of the others. All is 
now ready. Suddenly he calls out “ Now!” 
Barnabé, in response to the signal, with a 
strong effort forces Tullie to slacken speed. 
The movement has the effect Father Van- 
don intended. It was unexpected on the 
wolves’ part, and it brings them up in con- 
fusion almost against the very back of the 
sledge. In an instant the cun is at the old 
priest’s shoulder. For a second he takes 
steady aim, then fires With a yell, one of 
the wolves rolls over, dead. 

What will happen next ? 

Seeing one of their leaders disposed of, 
the pack waver, then come to a sudden 
stand. Shall they advance or retreat ? 

But the curé has made up his mind what 
to do. With a second’s further thought, 


up goes he stock to his shoulder once 
more, and “crash ” follows the remaining 
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barrel, not this time aimed at any parti- 
cular wolf, but fired straight into the very 
midst of the pack. 

This last shot, discharged just at the 
proper moment—just as their pursuers 
were wavering—has decided the fate of 
the occupants of the sledge. 

The ‘ peppered” wolves (the shot has 
scattered and told on three or four of them) 
turn tail and slink back with their com- 
panions into the wood. © The sledge 
glides noise’essly once more into the open 
telds. 

Father Christophe and Barnabé are 
safe. 

The victory lies with them, and a feeling 
of thankfulness fills both ; but the mode of 
its expression differs widely in the two 
individuals. If before their deliverance 
Barnabé had spoken terrifiedly, and Father 
Christophe had then, on the contrary, 
more than once smiled re.assuringly, now 
that the danger is past the lad bursts into 
a peal of laughter; but the priest exclaims, 
with all his soul in the words: 

“Let as thank Him who has protected 
us.” Then he relapsed into silence. 

On they drove, slower than before, how- 
ever ; there was no need to hurry, for they 
were within little more than two miles of 
home. 

But was all danger past, even yet ? 

They had driven en in silence for some 
minutes, when suddenly the curé leant 
forward and peered into the advancing 
gloom. 

** What is that object over yonder, Bar- 
nabé ?”’ he asked. “ Is it the stump of a 
tree ?—a man?—ora woman? Your eyes 
are better than mine—tell me what it is.” 

Barnabé, fearing it might be another 
wolf, strained his eyes in the direction in- 
dicated. 

After a few seconds, he answered : 

“It is a woman, mon pére.”’ 

“A woman! What is she doing out at 
this time of evening ?’ 

“Gathering sticks. See, she stoops now 
and again to pick one up.” 

**She must not be suffered to remain 
here. I will tell her so.” 

In a moment or two they found them- 
selves in closer proximity to the figure. It 
was a tall, gaunt woman they saw, with 
white hair, coal-black eyes and skinny 
arms. and she was talking—muttering to 
herself. 

Almost in a breath Barnabé and the 
curé exclaimed : 


i ee 


“* Why, it’s Gudule Corvec !” 

Now, Gudule Corvec—it is well the 
reader should understand—was the béte 
noir of the worthy priest of Golange. 

His resentful feelings came about thus : 

The wave of Freethought, plus anarchi- 
cal doctrines and ‘ advanced” opinions 
generally, had, even in those days, pene- 
trated as far as the quiet valley of the 
Garonne. In Gudule’s case, these had 
been fed by cheap pamphlets, sent to her 
from time to time by a demagogue son in 
Paris, and they found congenial soil in the 
breast of one in whom penury had already 
propagated the belief that whatever was 
was wrong. The Church was wrong in her 
teaching, the State in itslaws. She would 
have found it difficult to explain exactly in 
what particulars each was faulty; but that 
both the one and the other was beyond 
remedy admitted of no doubt in her mind. 
In conformity with these views, it was her 
custom of a Sunday afternoon to harangue 
an already-increasing body of disciples on 
the village green. Father Vandon could 
hear the harsh, grating, vibrating tones of 
the woman’s voice as he sat in his little 
study after mass; and as he listened to 
her coarse jests and scurrilous onslaughts, 
he would cross himself and pray for her 

eformation. Once or twice he had 
remonstrated, argued with her, without 
avail. If things went on like this, he would 
be forced to lay the matter before the 
proper authorities—a course which he 
shrank from taking—when she would be 
arrested for seditious, blasphemous lan- 
guage, and cast into prison. 

And it was this woman whom the curé 
and Barnabé spied gathering firewood for 
her miserable hearth. 

‘‘ Barnabé,” Father Christophe repeated, 
‘she must not be suffered to remain here.” 

“‘ Eh, pourquoi non, mon pére? ” 

‘‘The wolves are still less than half a 
a league off.” 

‘Eh bien? If they find her the village 
would be rid of a pest,” replied the lad, 
who, besides being a firm adherent of the 
curé, now that he found himsclf safe, was 
not disposed to run into any fresh danger; 
still less on account of Gudule Corvec. 

«‘ Barnabé,” answered the priest de- 
cisively, ‘*‘ I forbid such talk. How dare 
you utter such words? Draw up the 
sledge by the side of Gudule.” 

[The tone in which Father Christophe 
spoke made the lad understand that resist- 
ance was useless. Without further word, 
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yet not as though his soul were in his task, 
Barnabé drove slowly on till they were 
within a few yards only of the woman. 

Gudule heard the sledge bells before the 
vehicle came up with her, and raised her- 
elf from her stooping position, her figure 
standing out grim and spectre-like against 
the horizon. line, one hand holding up a 
coarse apron filled with sticks, the other 
tightly clenched at sight of the priest. 

** So it’s you,” she cried, in a tone of 
easy familiarity, before Vandon was able 
to utter a word—*“ driving through the 
country like a prince while your parish- 
ioners starve. Truly is it said of priests 
that r : 

*‘Gudule,” replied Father Christophe 
gently, ‘attend tome. Youare in danger 
where you now stand.” 

“In danger? Of what?” 

“Of wolves. They are scouring the 
neighbourhood.” 

“Wolves! Whoever heard of wolves 
in these parts?” 

“ Believe it or not as you please, but 
when I tell you we have seen them ——” 

“A likely story! Why, if there were 
wolves, you would hail them with joy — 
now you are safe—for would they not rid 
you of me? Human nature is but human 
nature.” And the old crone laughed dis- 
cordantly. 

Without heeding the brutality of her 
remark, the priest went on: 

“ It isto rescue you from these common 
enemies that I speak. Come, get into this 
sledge, and you are safe—remain and the 
wolves will be upon you.” 

“A trick—a trap, I tell you!” Gudule 
cried, snapping her fingers in the direction 
of the curé, to Barnabé’s scandalised 
amazement; “‘a trick to carry me before 
the commissaire.” 

With that the woman turned on her 
heel and was about to walk away, when a 
gesture from Vandon stopped her. 

** Gudule,” he said, very earnestly, ‘ this 
is no trick. I am wishful to save your 
life. I swear to you on the blessed crucifix 
that I have seen wolves and in that wood, 
and that Barnabé and I have been pur- 
sued by them.” 

The curé’s words and manner left no 
room for doubt in Gudule’s mind. 

“What would you have me do?” she 
asked, but with no note of gratitude in her 
voice. 

“I will alight, and you shall get into 
the sledge between Barnabé and me.” 
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So saying, Father Vandon stepped on to 
the frosted snow, and, with the elegance of 
a Bourbon marquis, conducted the old 
woman by the hand back to the side of 
the sledge. “I regret, though, that there 
will be no room for your carefully-gathered 
bundle of sticks,” he added politely, as he 
was leading her. Accordingly Gudule let 
go a corner of her apron, and the firewood 
tell to the ground. 

The couple were now close by the 
sledge, when something altogether unex- 
pected happened. 

Gudule was about to place her foot on 
the step, indeed was already leaning for- 
ward in the act—when suddenly in the 
distance was heard the ‘‘yap, yap” that 
meant so much. 

At the first sound of warning Tullie, the 
mare, threw up her head and shook her 
bells; then showed the white, startled 
corners of her eyes, and began to tremble. 

* Quick, quick, Gudule!” cried the curé 
anxiously ; **do you hear them? Lose no 
time—get into the sledge.” 

But Gudule was old and her joints were 
stiff. The priest did his best to assist her; 
but it was no easy matter to gain firm 
foothold even for one of less burden of 
years than hers; for the mare had begun 
to shift her feet nervously and curvette 
from side to side. 

Just then, as Gudule with great difficulty 
had succeeded in catching hold of the side 
of the sledge, and was about, with the 
priest’s aid, to raise herself into the vehicle, 
just then another distant yelp, but sound- 
ing a little nearer than the last, broke 
through the night. With a half neigh, 
half cry of terror, the mare reared up, 
brought her feet down again sharply to 
the ground swerved to one side as though 
she already saw the wolves close beside 
her, then, with a sudden spring forward, 
put her head tothe ground and tore madly 
homewards. 

The pciest and Gudule were left stand- 
ing on the snow alone. 

In a moment the evil look which had 
lately been quelled by the evident sincerity 
of the curé returned to the woman. 

‘*] knew it, I knew it!” she cried—un- 
reasoningly, malignantly. ‘“’Twas a 
stratagem from the first. To clear the 
world of me, you yourself are willing to 
face death, and so have drawn me into an 
ambuscade.” 

It needed a hard struggle on Vandon’s 
part to restrain an outburst of indignation. 
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But he conquered himself, and said not a 
word. And even she, as she looked at him, 
for she was not inherently vicious—misery it 
was that had warped her nature—felt awed 
at the pain she saw on his face. 

A pause. At last he said: 

“We must try to light a fire with your 
sticks. That may keep them at bay for a 
little. Help may come before it is burnt 
out. There is no time to lose.” 

The evening had already deepened into 
night, through which a blurred moon 
struggled to show her face. Scarcely had 
Vandon and Corvec completed their pre- 
parations when once again the “ yapping ” 
made itself heard. This time scemingly 
not more than half a mile away. 

“They are coming, Gudule,” said the 
curé in a low voice; ‘that cry was nearer 
than the last.” 

“ Is there no hope?” 

“While the fire lasts—yes.” 

* And after that?” 

Tne priest turned away his head. 

a a * 

The wolves have gathered round the fire 
of sticks Vandon and Gudule have with 
infinite exertion kindled. 

Ceaselessly the row of fiery, emerald 
eyes rest on the man andthe woman. Now 
and again glistening white teeth show 
themselves, and cruel lips up - wrinkle 
venomously, longingly. 

The fire is burning low, lower; and 


with its flames as they lessen, so does hope 
expire in Vandon's breast. 

“‘Gudule,” once more the priest whispers, 
in gentle, fervent tones, *‘ do you fear to 
die?” 

“IT am not fit to die!” 

* Do you repent, Gudule ?” 

‘**Qui, mon pére!” 

“Then fear nothing. His wing will 
shelter you through the Valley of Death. 
Death is not dreadful; ‘tis but release. 
One pang, then—rest. Give me your 
hand. See, J] am not trembling.” 

But his grand courage is useless to 
subdue her physical fear. Abjectly terri- 
fied, with chattering teeth and quaking 
limbs, she crouches close to her companion. 
With one bony hand she tries to shut out 
the sight of the wolves, with the other 
she clings to him for protection. The oid 
priest passes his arm round her, and waits. 

. x * 

The nearest wolf approaches timidly. 
He is still half fearful of the dying embers. 
Father Christophe steadily fixes his eyes 
upon him For an instant the creature 
pauses. But only for an instant. The 
next ——- 

A supreme act of self-sacrifice has heen 
accomplished ! 

That night the Celestial Choir is richer 
by two souls. 




















flushed with ready anger. 


ever, Edric. Art not content 
with Saxehild, that thou must 
needs run after a mist woman ?” 

“Mist woman! Who talks of mist 
women?” and the ruddy face of Edric 
‘*What fool 
has poured out his tongue into thy open 


“ © art more foolhardy than 


ears?” and the speaker kicked at the 
glowing logs, scowling angrily. 


“Ha! so it touches home; and the 
fond lover must needs seek a new and 
more mysterious betrothed.” 

Edric leapt to his feet, and gazed at the 
recumbent figure with wrathful eyes. 

“What mean ye? with your talk of 
mist women and my Saxehild; out with 
it, or by all I hold most sacred I will——” 
and his hand clapped the axe at his side. 

** Softly, softly, lad,” and the huge Earl 
rose and shook himself like a polar bear. 
“TI but joked at thee, Edric; but listen, 
lad,” and the mighty hand of Friedmund 
was pressed on the youth’s shoulder : 

“This Viking’s ship which haunts our 
coasts, and which you sail with others to- 
night to encounter, is best approached 
with caution and fear. They are all fool- 





ish lads who go; and thou, the most 
foolish of all, with thy Saxehild left behind. 
Hast heard the stories told of this Viking’s 
ship? Thy blood would run thick in thy 
veins wert thou to hear themall. *Tis no 
true Viking’s ship, they say, but a false 
phantom, leading others to destruction ; 
and, lad” — the speaker's voice sank to a 
whisper—“’tis no Viking that walks its 
deck; ’tis a false, vile mist woman, and 
such as thou are ever welcome to her 
vessel. Beware, lad, or, better still, stay 
with Saxehild.” 

“And be called white-livered for my 
pains—never !” and a fiery glow burnt in 
the eyes of Edric. ‘ To the winds with 
your old women’s tales of false fiends and 
witchwomen ; ‘tis a true Viking we sail 
against this night, and a vessel ot good, 
honest -wood—no phantom boards,” and 
shaking the detaining hand of the Earl 
from off his shoulder, Edric stalked from 
the room. 

As his footsteps died away, the dcor 
swung softly back, and into the huge hall 
there stole a quiet figure. Hastily glanc- 
ing around for someone who was absent, 
the new comer moved quickly towards 
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three ships that had sailed 
in pursuit of the mysteri- 
ous Viking had calculated 
to return within fourteen 
days, yet no sight or news 
of any of them had reach- 
ed the watchers at home. 

All were anxious and 
down-hearted at the pro- 
bable fate of the brave 
lads, but none like Saxe- 
hild. Each day beheld her 
whiter and more fragile. 
“ Saxehild the lily” they 
called her now, “ For 
see,’ they said, “she pines 
for the truant Edric.” In 
the heart of the girl there 
was one only thought: 
“He has gone with the 
mist woman ; he will never 
return.” 





HE WILL COME BACK SAFELY. 


the only occupant, and throwing herself— 
for it was a woman—before the blazing 
logs, she rested her face, its chin in her 
little hands, upon the knee of Friedmund, 
and gazing earnestly up into his face, said 
hoarsely, ‘** Where is he? Tell me, my 
uncle, has he already gone ? ” 

“No, no, sweet one, he will wish thee 
good-night before he sail,” and the horny 





? ; 

ry hand stroked back the girl's golden locks 
ind, as : : I Fried d? 
ng’s Cannot you stop him, Frie mund { 


thy Cannot the others sail without him ?’ 
$ “No, no; the lad is but young and 


— fiery, and he will come back safely, Saxe- 
ae 08 hild, never fear.” But the girl shook her 
* ms head sorrowfully, and started to her feet 
ite as there came a sound on the threshold. 
all It was Edric who entered, the night 
a wind fresh on his cheeks, his hair blown 


ta back and wet with salt spray. Heedless 
a of Friedmund’s presence, he clasped Saxe- 
hild to his arms, and as he kissed her 





"ie passionately said : 
‘ith “Good-night, little one; look not so 
a sorrowful 7 heed not the old woren's 
oe tales of thine uncle; ’tis no mist woman 
d I go after ; the only woman for me I hold 
nd to my heart,” and again kissing her, he 
‘arl bade her fareweil. ay 
Scarcely had he left the dining-hall ere 
= Saxehild, throwing around her a soft grey 
- mantle, stole quietly out into the night, 
vall and, making rapidly towards the sea-shore, 
sae watched with eager, untiring eyes the 
on departure of the vessel that contained her 
, love. 
rds 


Months passed away, and though the IT WAS EDRIC WHO ENTERED, 
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Night after night, while others slept, 
she rose from her bed and, wrapping her 
mantle around her, crept again to the sea- 
shore, and sat, quiet and motionless, 
watching the mist gather and disperse 
over the ocean that concealed her love. 

The first time she had sat thus, think- 
ing only of Edric, out of the waves there 
had suddenly appeared a shining light, 
scarcely larger than a tiny cloud, that 
flashed to and fro over the moving waters. 
Eagerly she had watched for it, knowing 
no fear, but all to no purpose; with the 
morning's light it had vanished ; and al- 
though each night it came again, nothing 
further happened, and at last she deemed 
it some action of wind or wave, and 
looked no longer at it with wondering 
eyes. 

At last one night, when leaving all at 
the castle sleeping, she stole as usual to 
the shore, the cloud-like vision appeared 
again, but this time it moved in swift 
leaps, resting for a moment on the crest 
of each incoming wave, rapidly towards 
her. 

Motionless she awaited its approach; 
nearer and nearer it came, still cloud-like, 
fiery and mysterious. At last, resting on 
the silvery sand, the cloud gradually took 
shape, the fire left it, and with horror- 
stricken eyes she beheld, lying silent on 
the foam, gently swaying as the waters 
rose and fell, the 
body of her lover— 
death - like, silent 
and still. 

“Edric,” she 
cried, and dashing 
into the foam seized 
the body in her 
arms. 

It was no earthly 
form she clasped ; 
it faded at her touch, 
and, with a wild 
shriek of dismay, 
she rushed from the 
shore; not before a 
loud, ringing laugh 
had filled her ears, 
thrilling her 
through and 
through. What did 
it mean? whose was 
that terrible mock- 
ing cry? Was 
Edric in danger— 
or dead? Then be- 





AT THE RISING OF THE MOON, 


fore her rose the thought of the Viking 
ship and its lost pursuers, and the tale 
of the mist woman, in whose cruel 
clutches Edric was said to be, and her 
heart sank. 

Then, again, in her veins rose the fiery 
Norse blood, and she rose towering in her 
fury and cried : 

“It is Edric I seek; Edric who calls: 
he shall be found.”’ 

She stayed no longer, but with swift 
feet regained the castle hall; awaiting 
there the awakening of its inmates, she 
sought an audience with Drello, the old 
minstrel, whose fame in magic was known 
and feared far and wide. 

Throwing herself on her knees before 
him, she related to him the doings of the 
night. 

He listened patiently, and slowly nod- 
ding his head, said: 

“Saxehild, your lover's fate rests with 
you. Watch longer again the incoming 
tide, and again acquaint me with the 
vision you behold.” 

She promised readily to comply with 
his wish, and tremblingly awaited the fall 
of night. 

At the rising of the moon she was at her 
watching place; but the fiery cloud came 
not, and as the night faded and morning 
broke, she drew her dew-wet mantle 
tightly around her and turned to leave 
the shore. 

Suddenly the 
whole sky became 
overcast, theair was 
filled with clouds, 
the wind howled 
with fury as it swept 
around the white 
cliffs, thunder filled 
the air, and, with 
each terrible crash. 
flashes of dazzling 
lightning shot a- 
c1oss the sea. White 
with fear, Saxehild 
pau: ed—-fascinated, 
the knew not why. 
Gazing steadily out 
to sca, her eyes 
fixed on space, she 
stood motionless. 

There burst upon 
her ears one peal of 
thunder, mcre ter- 
tible and prolonged 
than any that had 
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gone before, and as the last roll died away 
—right out to sea, on the distant horizon, 
she beheld, with startled eyes, the phan- 
tom ship—the ship of the Viking, the 
entrapper of Edric, her love—lit up by 
flash after flash of lightning that played 
around it, and seemed to lick its sails 
with hungry tongues of fire. 

Then again came that loud, cruel laugh, 
and before Saxehild could prepare for 
fligit, a white mist rose on every side, a 
mist that no sea ever gave forth, two firm, 
entwining arms were thrown around her, 
and she was drawn away from castle and 
shore to the deck of the Viking’s ship. 
The snake-like arms loosened their hold, 
the hot breath that had fanned her cheeks 
died away, and Saxehild, opening her 
eyes, confronted no Viking, wet with salt 
spray and ruddy with the ocean’s tan, but 
a figure wrapped in garments as the sea 
foam, with hair that shone like the glis- 
tening sea-weed and with a face perfect 
in its beauty, but nevertheless terrible to 
look upon. In a moment she realised the 
truth—she was in the power of a mist 
woman, and the story of the Viking was 
false; she, the lovely siren, had stolen 
Edric’s love and now had her rival in her 
power. 

The girl looked eagerly around; help 
there was none; the whole deck was de- 
serted ; before her stood the woman, glori- 
ous in her fearful triumph; around her, 


the deck spread away into transparency, . 


all was unreal, deathlike, and silent as 
the grave. 

With quivering lips, Saxehild framed 
her question. 

“Who art thou? Why am I here?” 

With upraised, pointing finger the 
woman, wrapped in her sea-ioam mantle, 
uttered ‘a low laugh. 

* Thou art in my power, fair one, never 
to depart. Would’st see thy true love, 
Edric? thy true love!” She gave a 
sardonic chuckle. ‘Ha! the beauty of 
the mist woman has quenched his love 
for the pale lily.” 

“ Where is he ?—and his companions ?” 
How her lips trembled as she spoke. 

“ His companions ?—dead—drowned— 
sleeping beneath the waves—the sport of 
the maidens of the deep.” 

** But he, Edric ?” 

**Come—behold how soon thou art 
forgotten.” 

The woman sprang forward; Saxehild 
shrank away to avoid her grasp, but 





THE WOMAN OF THE MIST. 


escape she could not: again those cling- 
ing arms surrounded her, the hot breath 
fanned her cheeks, the cold, clammy 
garments wrapped her in their icy folds, 
the boards of the ship faded beneath her 
feet, the chill waves struck her breast, 
the foam covered her, and, held tight and 
fast in the grasp of the mist woman, she 
sank in the cruel waves. 

At length they paused, the silvery sand 
at their feet, gorgeous flowers of the deep 
around them, strange creatures flashing 
to and fro, 

‘Listen! said the. woman as she 
loosened her grasp. 

Then through the rushing waters came 
a sound that pierced the heart of Saxehild 
like a dart; a cry came faintly to her 
ears : 

** Nida, come!” it cried; ‘* Nida!” 

‘“‘“Edric!” Her shrill shriek rent the 
waves, and dashing forward with stum- 
bling feet, she fell prostrate beside her 
love. 

How beautiful he looked to the eyes of 
the maiden who had waited so long for 
him; but yet, how changed. The ruddy 
cheeks were white and thin, and looked 
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hardly less transparent than the salt 
waves that lapped them; the beautiful 
curling hair floated out on the waters like 
a golden mist; he lay languid and pro- 
strate—he, the boldest in the chase, the 
first in the field. 

It was terrible to meet him thus, more 
awful, even, than to see him in the arms 
of Nida, the mist woman. 

“This is your foul work,” she cried, 
turning with fury upon her captor, who 
now knelt beside Edric, holding his tired 
head on her bosom ; * this is the result of 
your love: your breath is poison, your 
embraces death. My poor, poor love! 
Edric,” she shrieked, as she stretched 
forth her hand, *‘ speak to me.” 

His half-shut eyes turned on the 
speaker, but there was no light of recogni- 
tion in them, and they closed again 
wearily. The heart of Saxehild was torn 
within her, and thrusting aside the arms 
of the mist woman, she wound her own 
around his form. 

‘See, he is dying,” she cried, as his 
head slowly drooped forward. 

“If he be indeed going to everlasting 
sleep, 1 have done with him. Leave his 
bones to the fishes; I must find fresh 
Norsemen, and more passionate lovers 
than such as he—weakling.” and the 
woman spurned him with her foot. 

A motion on the waves, a glisten of 
grey-green foam, a vision of a cloud of 
ruddy hair on the waters, and the figure 


VISIONARY 


VIKING 
of the mist woman had vanished, un- 
heeded by the heart-wrung Saxehild, who 


still knelt beside her love, watching, with 
terrified eyes, his faltering breath. 


** Where is Saxehild ?” 

It was Friedmund who spoke. 

“If she is not with her bower-maidens, 
she still watches the sea-shore for Edric,” 
and the speaker turned away. 

All that day she came not; till at even, 
growing anxious, Friedmund, accom- 
panied by his house-carles, approached 
the shore. 

At first nothing met their eyes, except 
sea and sky stretching away into oblivion. 

The tide rolled slowly in as they stood 
watching, and deposited at their feet a 
precious burden. 

‘“*A woman!” they cried; “it is Saxe- 
hild. Look what she holds in her arms.” 

Eagerly they crowded around the pro- 
strate figure, lying with one arm outflung 
at their feet; the other clasped another 
silent form—a white, transparent thing, 
unearthly, horrible to behold. 

“ Edric!” they said in terrified whis- 
pers; “she has found him.” Then, lifting 
the two still, weed-covered figures silently 
in their arms, they carried them away, 
still locked together, free for ever from 
the clutches of the mist woman. 

Thus Saxehild found her love, and 
brought back the only relic from the 
pursuers of the Visionary Viking. 
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Whispers from the Womans World. 


By FLORENCE MARY GARDINER. 


SPD 


Tue EvoLuTIon oF FASHION. 
Tue Dress. 
Part II. 


URING the Wars of the Roses both 

D trade and costume made little pro- 
gress, and after the union of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster by the mar- 
riage of Henry VII. with his Queen, Eliza- 
beth, their attention was chiefly concerned 
in filling their impoverished coffers, which 
left them little opportunity for promoting 
new fashions in dress. Henry VIII. afford- 
ed ample facilities for the revival of trade in 
this direction, and there is little difficulty 
in tracing female costume of the sixteenth 
century when we remember that in the 
course of thirty-eight years he married 
six wives, besides having 
them painted times with- 
out number by all the 
popular artists of the day. 
}. R. Planché in his 
“History of Britisin Cos- 
tume” says: * The gowns 
of the nobility were mag- 
nificent, and at this period 
were open in front to the 
waist, showing the kirtle, 
or inner garment, as what 
we should call the petti- 
coat was then termed.” 
Anne of Cleves, who found 
so little favour in Henry's 
eyes, is said to have worn 
at their first interview “a 
rich gowne of cloth of gold 
made round, without any 
train, after the Dutch {fa- 
shion ;” and in a wardrobe 
account of the eighth year 
of this Bluebeard’s reign 
appears the following item: 
“Seven yards of purple 
cloth of damask gold for 


a kirtle for Queen Cathe- remae costume oF THE 16TH CENTURY 
FROM PORTRAIT OF MARY QUUEN 
OF scoTs, 


nne of Arragon.” The 





dress of Catherine Parr is thus described 
by Pedro de Gante, secretary to the 
Spanish Duke de Najera, who visited 
Henry VIII. in 1543-1544: “She was 
robed in cloth of gold, with a ‘saya’ 
(petticoat) of brocade, the sleeves lined 
with crimson satin and trimmed with 
three-piled crimson velvet. Her train 
was more than two yards long.” Articles 
of dress were often bequeathed by will. 
In one made on the 14th of August, 1540, 
William Cherington, yeoman, of Water- 
beche leaves ‘* To my mother my holyday 
gowne.” Nicholas, Dyer of Feversham, 


29th October, 1540, “ To my sister, Alice 
Bichendyke, thirteen shillings and nine- 
pence which she owed me, two kerchiefs of 
holland,” etc. 


John Holder, rector of 
Gamlingay, in 1544 leaves 
to Jane Greene “ my clothe 
frock lined with satin cy- 
press.” These entries are 
trom wills in the Ely Re- 
gistry. 

A peculiar feature in the 
costume of both sexes was 
sleeves distinct from the 
gown, but attached (so as 
to be changed at pleasure) 
to the waistcoat. Among 
the inventories we find 
three pairs of purple satin 
sleeves for women, one pair 
of linen sleeves paned with 
gold over the arm, quilt- 
ed with black silk and 
wrought with flowers ; one 
pair of sleeves of purple 
gold tissue damask wire, 
each one tied with aglets 
of gold ; one pair of crim- 
son satin sleeves, four but- 
tons of gold being set on 
each, and in every button 
nine pearls. 

We are all familiar with 
the distended skirts, 
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jewelled stomachers and 
enormous ruffs which 
adorned the virgin form 
of Good Queen Bess. In 
the middle of her reign 
the body was imprisoned 
in whalebone, and the 
fardingale, the proto- 
type of the modern hoop, 
was introduced, as it 
was not to be supposed 
that a lady who is said 
to have left three thou- 
sand dresses ip her 
wardrobe would remain 
faithful to the fashions 
of her grandmother; and 
Elizabeth’s love of dress 
permeated all classes of 
society. 

The portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, who was 
considered an authority 
on inatters of the toilet 
and whose taste for ele- 
gance of apparel had 
been cultivated to a 
high degree during hex 


residence at the French Court, is given 
There is a subtlety and charm about it 


which is want- 
ing in the 
costume of her 
cousin Eliza- =~ 
beth, and it 
may be con- 
sidered a fair 
type of what 
was worn by 
a gentlewoman of that 
period. The full skirt ap- 
pears to fall in easy folds, 
and the basqued bodice, 
with tight sleeves, is close- 
ly moulded to the figure 
and surmounted by an 
elaborately-constructed 
ruff of muslin and lace. 
To the great regret of 
antiquarians, the ward- 
robes of our ancient 
kings, formerly kept at 
the Tower, were by the 
order of James I. distri- 
buted. At no period was 
the costume of Britain 
more picturesque than in 
the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, 
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naturally turn to its great delinea. 
tors Velasquez, Van Dyck, Rem. 
brandt and Rubens, who delighted 
in giving us such fine examples of 
their work. Women had grown 
tired of the unwieldy fardingale, 
and changed it for graceful gowns 
with flowing skirts and low 
bodices, finished with deep van. 
dyked collars of lace or embroi- 
dery. 

A studied negligence, an ele- 
gant déshabille prevailed in the 
Stuart Court, particularly after 
the Restoration. Charles II.'s 
bevy of beauties are similarly 
attired, and the pictures in Hamp- 
ton Court show us wo- 
men whose snowy necks 
and arms are no longer 
veiled, and whose gowns 
of rich satin, with volu- 
minous trains, are piled 
up in the background, 
Engravings and draw- 
ings which may be seen 
in every printseller's 
window make special 


illustrations of this period unnecessary. 
Dutch fashions appear to have followed 


in the wake of 
William and 
Mary. Stoma- 
chers and tight 
sleeves were 
once more in 
favour, and fa- 
brics of a rich 
and _substan- 
tial character 
were employ- 
ed in prefer- 
ence to the 
softer makes ot 
silk, which lent 
itself so well to 
the soft flow- 
ing lines of the 
previous era. 

An intelli 
gent writer 
has remarked 
‘*that Fashion 
from the time 
of George I. 
has been such 
a varying goc- 
dess that nei- 
history, 


THE 18TH CENTURY, ther 
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THE I9TH CENTURY.- TEA DRESS, 1830. 


tradition, nor painting has been able 
to preserve all her mimic forms; like 
Proteus struggling in the arms of Tele- 
machus, on the Phanaic coast, she passed 
from shape to shape with the rapidity of 
thought.” In 1745 the hoop had in- 
creased at the sides and diminished in 
front, and a pamphlet was published in 
that year entitled ‘‘ The enormous abomi- 
nation of the hoop petticoat, as the 
fashion now is.” Ten years later it is 
scarcely discernible in some figures, and 
in 1757 reappears, extending right and 
left, after the manner of the court dress of 
the reign of George III. For the aboli- 
tion of this monstrosity we are indebted to 
George 1V., and ladies’ dresses then rushed 
to the other extreme. Steel and whale- 
bone were dispensed with, and narrow 
draperies displayed the form they were 
supposed to conceal, and were girdled 
just below the shoulders. 

These were in time followed by the 
bell-shaped skirts worn at the accession of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, during 
whose reign fashion has indeed run riot. 
The invention of the sewing machine was 
the signal for the appearance of frills, 
furbelows, and meretricious ornament of 
every kind. In the middle of the present 
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century crinolines were again to the fore, 
skirts were proportionately wide and 
generally flounced to the top. The bodice 
terminated at the waist with a belt; but 
in some cases a Garibaldi, or loose bodice, 
of different texture was substituted. The 
next change to be noted was that hideous 
garment the ‘ polonaise,”” which was a 
revival of, and constructed on similar lines 
to, the “super froc ” of the Middle Ages. 
For many years English ladies, with a 
supreme disregard for the appropriate, 
wore this with a skirt belonging to an 
entirely different costume. But at last 
people got nauseated with these aboniina- 
tions, and under the gentle sway and 
influence of “Our Princess” a prettier, 
more useful and rational costume appeared. 
In 1876 the graceful Princess dress, which 
accentuated every good point in the figure, 
was generally worn; and though this cos- 
tume in the latter part of its career was 
fiercely abused by the rotund matron and 
Mrs. Grundy, for clinging too closely to 
the lines of the human form, it was dis- 
tinctly an advance as regards health and 
beauty on the varying styles which pre- 
ceded it. 

The zsthetic movement has also had a 
marked influence on our taste in all direc- 
tions, but more especially in the costume 
of the last few years; and though the pic- 





THE 19TH CENTURY — THE POLONAISE, 1872. 
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turesque garb of the worshippers of the 
sunflower and the lily may not be adapted 
to the wear and tear of this workaday 
world, it is beautiful in form and design, 
incapable of undue pressure; and for chil- 
dren and young girls it would be difficult 
to imagine a more charming, artistic and 
becoming costume. 

Once more we are eschewing classical 
lines for bulging sleeves and skirts, which 
make caricatures of lovely women, and 
drive plain ones to despair. The subdued 
and delicate tints which a few seasons 
since were regarded with favour have 
been superseded by garish shades and 
brightest colours, which seem to quarrel 
with everything in Nature and Art. Un- 
fortunately, we English are prone to 
extremes, and possess the imitative rather 
than the creative faculty. Consequently, 
our national costume is never distinctive, 
but a combination of some of the worst 
styles of our Continental neighbours, who 
would scorn to garb themselves with so 
little regard for fitness, beauty and the 
canons of good taste. 


A CuHaT aBoutT CORNERS. 


A marked feature of modern furnishing 
is the utilisation of corners, which in 
former times were allowed to remain un- 
touched in all their uncompromising 
angularity. With the exception of the 
corner cupboard (that family shrine where 
our ancestors stored the best tea service 
and other fragile domestic treasures) and 
the ingle nook (of which a few examples 
still remain in quaint farmhouses situated 
in remote districts, and which is the proto- 
type of the modern cosy corner), I do not 
recall any other particularly successful 
attempts of past generations in this direc- 
tion. 

And yet how corners lend themselves 
to all sorts of useful devices, if good taste, 
common sense and ingenuity are brought 
to bcar, in conjunction with industrious 
fingers and a modicum of “ the needful” ! 
The corner adjustments with which we 
are all so familiar have gradually developed 
and grown out of the requirements of 
nineteenth-century civilisation, and are a 
living embodiment of that old adage which 
refers to supply and demand. Of course, 
we ail, when our means allow it, prefer to 
have the best article attainable, without 
regard to cost; but, as the vast majority 
are not in this enviable position, I intend 


to describe two or three arrangements fy 
economising space which do not requir 
an excessive outlay of time or money, ang 
yet form pretty and artistic additions tp 
our household furnishings. 

I think the simplest corner seat I haye 
ever seen was the work of a young girl, who 
had furnished for herself a boudoir bed. 
room on the most economical principles, 
and which was, withal, a charming retreat, 
where she could retire from the bustle ang 
interruptions of family life for the avowed 
purpose of study, but which, in nine cases 





THE PRESENT DAY.—MORNING DRESS. 


out of ten, resolved itself into those fasci- 
nating day-dreams and castles in the air 
which all of us have indulged in toa 
greater or less degree. 

But to return to the cosy corner, which 
consisted of two tin travelling trunks of 
equal size, so placed that a front corner of 
each box met, the intervening space being 
filled by a small tea-table. Loose covers 
of reversible cretonne were made for the 
boxes, and these were sewn on to two 
pillows which exactly fitted the lids, while 
a couple more (square ones this time) were 
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covered to match and finished with dainty 
double frills. These rested on the seats 
and against the wall. Quite in the corner, 
and within three inches of the ceiling, was 
fixed a wooden bed-pole, three feet long, 
which projected into the room. A long 
curtain, double the height of the room and 
two yards wide, was folded and gathered 
across the centre for the pole to pass 
through, and sewn up the back ; while the 
front edge and bottom were frilled in the 
same manner as the cushions. This pretty 
drapery formed a nice background to the 
seat, and was looped back on either side. 
Another charming corner I noticed in 
the drawing-room of a lady artist who has 
won for herself, through her masterly 
portraits and subject pictures, a world- 
wide reputation. Between the window 
and fireplace the most comfortable of 
Chesterfield couches with Oriental cover- 
ings rested against two sheets of looking- 
glass about a yard in height, which were 
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A COSY NOOK. 
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fitted into the angle of the wall. At the 
top of these was placed a small shelf for 
books and ornamental china ; while close 
to the arm of the couch was a Moorish 
screen, with its wealth of lattice work and 
queer little openings in unexpected places. 
Near to the screen and opposite the 
fire was a triple seat which bore unmis- 
takable signs that it was a veritable piece 
of Chippendale. This was covered with 
tawny velvet, and strewn with thé softest 
of pillows. While sitting there one’s eyes 
rested on the open fireplace with its glow- 
ing tiles and ruddy brass thrown into 
relief by the black oak overmantel, with 
its garnishing of delft and blue nankin. A 
very charming nook in which to spend an 
idle hour is shown in the cosy corner seat 
illustrated, and which our artist has so 
carefully drawn that it requires no explana- 
tion. 
Another method of utilising an uncon- 
sidered corner is to fill it with a series of 
shelves for books, each 
one edged with perfor- 
ated leather, and the 
cs top one finished with a 
wer handsome moulding. 
y This latter forms a con- 
venient resting-place 
for a striking piece of 
Y pottery, a bronze group 
) or marble bust. The 
y-_, shelves, of course, 
ZG should be graduated, 
7 


44 


the lower spaces being 
used for the larger 
volumes. A nicely em- 
~~ broidered or tapestry 


Wd 
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rod by brass rings, is a 
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| 5 
| | - curtain, fastened to a 
IM] 





pretty finish and a 
Ht great protection to 
. A iB valuable books. Or the 
Ce } MH t angle of the wall may 
A i \ , be used for a couple of 
| ||; book-shelves only, be- 
| neath which can be 
placed a simple table 
supplied with useful 

iy writing materials. 

li Bedroom corners are 
available for concealed 
washing-stands and 

— -~ _ hanging wardrobes. A 
~ - very convenient {it- 
ment of this kind is 
an arrangement of 
long and short cup- 
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boards, drawers and other receptacles for 
the unconsidered trifles of the toilet. A 
simpler arrangement can be made by any 
amateur carpenter in the following man- 
ner: A triangular piece of wood placed in 
the angle of the wall about seven feet six 
inches from the floor forms the top of the 
wardrobe. When finished with a straight 
piece of moulding and a brass rod for 
rings, to which is attached a curtain of 
serge or cretonne, it presents quite a 
presentable appearance from the outside, 
though, of course, the interior must be 
properly fitted. Two feet below the top 
sh >If 2 Ban a second; this forms a useful 
receptacle for bonnet boxes, etc.; and 
twelve inches from the floor a third shelf, 
beneath which there is sufficient space for 
boots and shoes. This lower opening 
should have a slat of wood two inches in 
depth, glued to the floor so as to prevent 
dust blowing in; while the larger space is 
fitted with hooks for hanging dresses, 
mantles, etc. Only those who have suf- 
fered from the want of a wardrobe can 
understand how much this simple con- 
trivance adds to one’s comfort. The ex- 
terior view of the washing-stand resembles 
the wardrobe, as the curtain conceals the 
toilet appliances. The top shelf, as before, 
is seven feet six inches from the floor; the 
second, for the ware, three; and the third 
twenty-four inches, which allows the jug 
to be placed beneath when not in use. 
The shelves should be lined with American 
cloth or linoleum, and in the top division 
a little corner bracket should be fixed for 
bottle and glass. 

Then there are those horrid kitchen 
corners, the béte noire of every properly 
constituted housewife (against which she 
is continually waging warfare and where, 
notwithstanding all her efforts, mice and 
rats run riot and blackbeetles hold their 
solemn courts undisturbed), not to mention 
Mary Jane’s own particular corner dedi- 
cated to broken bottles, rotting rags and 
decaying vegetables, emitting a villainous 
odour to the world at large, but which her 
own olfactory nerves have become accus- 
tomed to. The dust-laden lumber-room 
corners, where the sacred treasures of past 
generations are gradually fading into 
nothingness, like their owners; and the 
carefully-tended corners of the churchyard, 
shaded by cypress, yew and willow, where 
our beloved dead are taking their eternal 
rest. But, perhaps, the most cherished 
corner of all is that rose-embowered nook 


in the garden, symbolical of youth, hope 
and love; and fragrant with the scent of 
flowers which are not sweeter than the 
happy memories they recall of the days of 
yore.* 


At Home anp ABROAD. 


Once more the children of the Salon, 
with the aid of their presiding genius, 
Levana, have held another most successful 
bazaar, ‘‘ At Home,” and fancy dress ball, 
for the purpose of acquiring funds for the 
endowment of a second Cot in the North 
West London Hospital, Kentish Town. 
By the gracious permission of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the first Cot was dedicated to the 
memory, and named after their beloved 
son the late Duke of Clarence. The cost 
of the endowment was £500, and en- 
couraged by their success, the children 
once more set themselves the task of pro- 
curing this amount, Mr. Herron having 
promised to place the same sum in the 
hands of the hospital authorities as that 
collected by members of the Salon. In 
connection with the bazaar, at the West- 
minster Town Hall (which was opened 
by H.R.H. Princess Christian, who was 
accompanied by Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein), there was an excel- 
lent entertainment given by those who had 
won prizes in a series of competitions for 
skirt dancing, the pianoforte and violin, 
recitation, singing, etc. Drawings and 
work done by Members, Graduates, and 
Associates of the Salon were on sale, and 
were of such a superior character that 
they found ready purchasers. Too high 
praise cannot be given to this excellent 
organisation, which has over three thou- 
sand members in different parts of the 
world ; and its moral value on the disposi- 
tions of those who are encouraged to work 
in so practical a manner for those less 
fortunately placed than themselves it is 
impossible to estimate. Levana (Mrs. 
Jack Johnson) is regarded by her youthful 
train with a loving reverence not unmixed 
with awe, and she may indeed be proud of 
the good work already done under her 
auspices, and in which there is every pro- 
spect of further development in the future. 








* For the drawing of a Cosy Nook I am indebted to 
Mr. E. Knight, of the firm of Cooper and Holt, up- 
holsterers and decorators, 48, Bunhill Row, London, 
E.C., who has courteously allowed me to reproduce it 
from his interesting work entitled “ Taste and Economy 
in Decoration and Furniture.” 
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To the editors of the Gentlewoman thanks 
are also due for the kindly interest they 
have taken in this society, and for the 
pecuniary assistance and valuable space 
they have placed at the disposal of Levana 
for the furtherance of her labour of love. 


* * 


Last month, dear readers, we hada chat 
together about the “‘ Rest Cure,” and now 
I want to tell you how severe cases of 
nerves, mental and physical strains, ex- 
treme debility, and many other ills that 
feminine flesh is heir to, have been success- 
fully treated by Dr. Muriel Maitland King, 
who has devoted many yearsof her lifeto the 
study of a system for alleviating our woes 
by perfectly natural means rather than by 
the aidof drugs. I think it is her sex which 
at once inspires confidence. For when we 
are ill we women crave the loving sym- 
pathy and attention which only a woman 
can give. But in addition to this accident 
of birth Mrs. Maitland King is the best 
proof of her own wisdom, for she stands 
before one a thoroughly healthy, perfectly 
developed, speci- 
men of humanity, 
with clear com- 
plexion, a neat 
figure, and free 
from that super- 
abundance of adi- 
pose tissue which 
makes the lives 
of so many mid- 
dle-aged ladies a 
burden to them, 
and is in more 
senses than one 
a weariness of 
the flesh. This 
talented lady, not- 
withstanding the 
increasing de- 
mands of her 
practice, larger 
than ever since 
she received the 
honour of royal 
patronage, and 
was summoned to 
Windsor to treat 
H.R.H., Princess 
Christian for se- 
vere attacks of 
neuralgia, finds 
time to give most 


interesting lec- DR. MURIEL MAITLAND KING 





tures on various phases of nervous exhaus- 
tion, insomnia, enbonpoint, and other sub- 
jects interesting to women. 

At the doctor's residence, 31, Grosvenor 
Street, W., the most luxurious arrange- 
ments are made both for resident patients 
and for those who only require to undergo 
a. course of treatment, which includes 
medical advice, massage, vapour and hot- 
water baths charged with electricity, etc. 
etc. The fees, of course, vary according 
to the requirements of each patient; but 
those who are suffering, and wish to put 
themselves under the care of Dr. Maitland 
King, should write to her, plainly stating 
their case, when I am sure they will re- 
ceive every attention, and at once ascer- 
tain what liabilities they are likely to 
incur. During August and September 
the treatment is given to many suffering 
women whose means will not permit 
them to pay the ordinary fees, and many 
busy workers in the world’s hive have 
availed themselves of this privilege, which 
cannot be too widely known, as Dr. 
Maitland King makes a point of never 
sending away 
anyone who 
needs her advice, 
though, of course, 
the majority of 
her patients be- 
long to the upper 
and middle 
classes. At a re- 
cent visit I was 
particularly 
struck by the 
dainty cleanli- 
ness, quietness 
and comfort of 
the bath and 
dressing-rooms, 
which are per- 
fectly ventilated, 
and furnished in 
the most approv 
ed modern fa- 
shion, while the 
attendants have 
been specially 
trained for their 
work, under Dr. 
Maitland King’s 
own supervision. 


* * 


I think we have 
hardly yet real- 
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ised, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, to how 
many useful purposes the 
force of electricity can be 
applied. I have already 
explained some of its me- 
dicinal properties; and in 
the household, where it 
can be used for processes 
of cooking and for propel- 
ling labour-saving ma- 
chinery, it has a wide 
field before it. The pre- 
sent cost of electricity, 
as compared to gas, is 
twenty-five per cent. 
coar vor a suatz MOre; but, then, how much 
CHILD. cleaner and healthier 
our houses will be when 
it comes into general use. Just as, some 
years ago, the various gas companies. to 
encourage the use of gas for cooking as 
well as for lighting purposes, let out at a 
nominal rental, ovens, hob grills and similar 
appliances, so now are the various com- 
panies who supply the Metropolis with 
electricity prepared to lease out the appara- 
tus for cooking by the new method. a 
departure which will doubtless receive 
prompt recognition from the public. 


~ a x 





Never was more attention paid to 
children’s clothing than , 

at the present day, and 
I think we should always 
be grateful to that enter- 
prising firm of Messrs. 
Liberty and Co., Regent 
Street, London, who may 
be considered the pio- 
neers of the esthetic 
dress movement. To walk 
through their extensive 
show-rooms is a liberal 
education in itself. The 
lovely fabrics from home 
and foreign looms are 
expressly designed and 
woven for them alone, 
and they seem to possess 
the happy faculty of ex- 
tracting from each period 
and phase of costume 
development its own in- 
dividual artistic lesson, 
and you never find them 
blindly following the vwa- 
garies of ugly and eccen- 





WOMAN’S 


tric fashions. 
Another excel- 
lent feature of 
this house, and 
one which will 
appeal to coun- 
try customers, 
is that they will 
carry out any 
suggested modi- 
fication of the 
designs sent to 
their clients, 
and are pre- 
pared, if neces- 
sary, to forward 
special sketches 
on application. 
What, how- 
ever, could be 
prettier for a 
boy of three or 
four years than 
this quaint 


WORLD. 





A CHILD'S DRESS. 


little coat of cloth serge or velveteen lined 


with sateen ? 


A charming d 


A YOUNG GIRL'S DRESS. 





= * 


ress for a little girl, recall- 


GOWN FOR A GARDEN PARTY. 
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ing the style of Charles I., made in an 
effective combination of velveteen and soft 
silk, also attracted my attention, and 
affords an excellent model for our readers. 
The bodice revers and hem of the skirt are 
studded with coloured jet, and three tiny 
rosettes of silk appear at the neck, bust, 
and waist. 
. x * 

For an elder sister 
I would recommend a 
soft Liberty cashmere 
delicately embroidered 
at the neck, shoulders, 
waist, and hem of the 
skirt with silk of a 
somewhat darker 
shade than that of the 
material. This pretty 
dress is further relieved 
by a drawn vest and 
puffed sleeves of plain 
or printed silk, and is 
equally effective for 
day or evening wear 
according to the 
fabrics and_ colours 
chosen. 


For summer garden 
parties, horticultural 
fetes, and the thousand 
and one entertain- 
ments which crowd 
upon each other dur- 
ing the London sea- 
son a most bewitch- 





ing costume called the ** Jasmin” has been 
designed. This dress was suggested by a 
picture of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is 
admirably adapted to display the charms 
of a blushing maiden just verging into 
womanhood. It is composed of figured 
muslin made over a plain silk foundation, 
and has a soft silk sash and fichu. The 
straw hat is prettily trimmed with lace, 
feathers, and La 
France roses; three of 
these lovely flowers 
peep out below the 
brim. 


aS ~ x 


The last sketch 
shows a handsome 
visiting dress of Robin 
Hood green poplin. 
The front of the bodice 
is of velvet, the revers 
covered with rich 
cream silk guipure. 
With this is worn a 
full vest of cream silk. 
A bias band-of velvet 
edges the gored skirt 
and touches of lace 
appear at the waist- 
band and on the cuffs. 
The hat has a wavy- 
brim of velvet and 
coronet of the same. 
The crown is of gui- 
rure, and three green 
feathers are placed on 

_ the left side. 


A NEW VISITING COSTUME. 
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F I were to be 
born again (in the 
physical, not the 

spiritual sense) and 

were granted my 

choice of position I 

should, probably, elect 
to reign over one of 





choicest gift, the gift of song. 


the countries of Eu- 
repe. Ifa throne were 
not open to me, then I should choose 
a dukedom; if no ducal vacancy were 
available, an earldom might suffice. But 
failing these, I would select Heaven's 
I don't 
mean the common gift of writing minor 
poetry in the elegiac, or the puerile, or the 
sentimental strain. There are already 
poetasters enough and to spare to supply 
the dolorous article. Mr. H. D. Traill 
counted three score and six of them in our 
own little island and gave up the compu- 
tation in despair. I do not even mean the 
rare power to follow afar off in the foot- 
steps of Shakespeare or Milton, Burns or 
Byron. I mean simply a good voice. I 
should be a singer, a singer on the operatic 
stage if possible; if not there, then in the 
music hall, and at all events a singer. I 
am moved to this confidence with the 
reader by a paragraph which I recently 
read in one of the daily papers about 
Madame Patti. I fancy Madame Patti 
must be positively the happiest woman 
alive, the happiest mortal I had almost 
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AN EASY CHAIR. 
By Joun A. Steuart. 
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said. If she isn’t, then happiness is not for 
men and women while they sojourn in 
what Doctor Watts has called this vale of 
tears. I am perfectly aware of what the 
minor bard would say about the exceeding, 
the surpassing felicity of living in a cottage 
with a sanded floor far away from the 
haunts of evil men, say in a pestilential 
swamp, or a remote glen with only moor- 
cocks for neighbours. That felicity is 
denied Madame Patti. She does not live 
in a cottage; she lives in a castle, and so 
far the odds are against her. Nor when 
she travels does she choose the unsavoury 
third-class compartment, or the still more 
unsavoury steerage. And here, again, the 
odds are against her. But I repeat, she 
has several important things in her favour, 
greatly in her favour. She sings to packed 
houses in every quarter of the globe. Her 
success in Timbuctoo and Buluwayo is 
indeed problematic; but in all lands and 
cities in which the conventions of life are 
on what may be called a firm footing she 
beats the record of every public performer 
who has ever essayed to amuse or instruct 
the world, easily and gloriously. In the 
late Lord Macaulay’s language, it is eclipse 
first and the rest nowhere. She has an 
ovation whenever or wherever she appears; 
gallant millionaires smother her with 


bouquets, managers fight for her, and her 
autograph (I am happy to say I possess 
one) is, probably, worth as much as that 
of any reigning queen in Europe, Asia, 
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Africa or America. That is a good deal 
to say in these days of crazy collectors and 
free advertisements. 

But Madame Patti enjoys much more 
than that, very much more. She travels, 
for exampie, in a special car, which is 
opened with a gold key and contains a 
solid silver bath. Think of it ye, who, in 
spite of all your cottage joys, can scarcely 
get silver enough to buy your modest 
supply of bread and butter. A special 
railway carriage, a gold key and a bath of 
solid silver! Cleopatra dreamed of no 
such luxury, much as has been made of 
that barge of hers by the good Enobarbus 
and others. The ancients, indeed, knew 
nothing of luxury, and we ought to thank 
Heaven at the very least three times a 
day that we live in a luxurious and an 
enlightened age. Madame Patti, no doubt, 
does that. I have mentioned enough to 
make any ordinary mortal perfectly happy, 
but yet other things conduce to make life 
agreeable to her. It is said that while in 
America she receives one thousand pounds 
a night and all expenses, and that she will 
not sign an agreement for a tour of less 
than two hundred performances. Two 
hundred thousand pounds clear for a single 
tour! That amount seems to me to be 
fairly satisfactory, and she gets it all for 
singing a few songs. Did I not speak 
sense in saying I would choose a voice 
before all other gifts? We talk about the 
recompense of literature and the drama. 
Pray name me an author or dramatist who 
increases his bank account by two hundred 
thousand pounds in the course of a few 
months by the exercise of his art. I may 
be ignorant, but I have never heard of 
him. Scott made as much altogether, and 
was accounted a prodigy. But the effort 
killed him, whereas Madame Patti trills 
joyously all the while. Compared with 
singing, writing is a beggarly business. 
Madame Patti will make in a week as much 
as the most successful novelist can make in 
a year; and the novelist who earns six 
thousand pounds per annum does not 
reside in England. The dramatist makes 
rather a better show; but even he must 
hide his diminished head in presence of 
the popular singer. Therefore, if you have 
a voice, cultivate it; if you have not, beg, 
borrow or steal one, for nothing else in this 
world will bring you so much glory and 
so much lucre with so little expenditure of 


brain power. 
* * + 


The reference to literature and the 
drama reminds me of what took place at 
a pleasant gathering which I attended 
the other evening. It is the delectable 
custom of the Urban Club to honour 
Shakespeare by holding a sort of festival 
on his birthday. The festival takes the 
form of a dinner, and Shakespearian 
scholars and lovers congregate about the 
festive board to mark their appreciation of 
the prince—the king, I mean—of English 
poets. This year the dinner was more 
than usually successful, because the Com- 
mittee succeeded in inducing a popular 
author to take the chair. Mr. Hall Caine 
is known to the ends of the earth as one of 
the strongest of living novelists. If any 
one of my readers should be so unfortunate 
as not to know “ The Deemster,” “ The 
Bondman,” and “The Scapegoat,” I 
would, as I value good reading, urge him 
or her to lose no time in procuring them. 
And, having perused them, if he, or she, is 
not satisfied, I shall never recommend a 
book again, since all my ideas of what 
constitutes good literature must be hope- 
lessly astray. A critic, in whose judgment 
I have the most implicit confidence, once 
declared, as publicly as printer and pub- 
lisher could make the declaration, that 
there are scenes in Mr. Caine’s books 
equal in power and imaginative effect to 
anything that either Scott or Hugo wrote. 
Think of what those giants produced, and 
the compliment to the younger man will 
= in meaning and eloquence. The 
act is, Mr. Hall Caine is among the most 
potent literary forces of the day, apt in 
construction, a master of character, and 
with a complete understanding of the art 
which Scott recommended to all who would 
essay fiction—the art of being interesting. 
The members of the Urban Club knew 
this, and turned out in unexampled num- 
bers to hear his address on Shakespeare. 
That address was as novel and as ingenious 
as a novelist might be supposed to make it. 

Mr. Caine asked the question: Was 
Shakespeare a novelist? and answered 
emphatically in the affirmative. Great as 
was the author of “ The Tempest” as a 
dramatist, he was yet greater in the quali- 
ties that are thought to belong peculiarly 
to the novelist. This is a new view, and 
probably will not find a ready acceptance 
with everybody. But the author of “ The 
Bondman” did not make his statement 
without considering his evidence. It may 
not be generally known that, like so many 
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successful novelists, he began his career 
with poetry and criticism. Everybody, 
indeed, begins with poetry, for, as has 
been remarked, the ability to rhyme, and 
even to write the blankest of blank verse 
is far from uncommon. The critics are 
comparatively few, the good ones extremely 
rare. Mr. Caine would to-day be one of 
our very best critics did he not happen to 
be one of our best novelists. But in his 
early days he studied Shakespeare, and 
wrote of him in the Contemporary Review 
and elsewhere. So that his speech to the 
members of the Urban Club was no hap- 
hazard affair, no gathering together of 
platitudes, no vamping up of the raw 
materials of criticism. He examined the 
plays, proving by numberless citations 
that the merits of the first-rate novelist 
were in a high and distinguishing way the 
merits of William Shakespeare. To this 
proposition, however, Mr. John Coleman 
took vigorous exception. In Mr. Cole- 
man’s opinion there is nothing whatever 
in the plays of Shakespeare to .indicate 
that he could write novels as well as, let 
us say, Mr. Fergus Hume or Mr. E. F. 
Benson. That is a pretty theory for 
Shakespearians to ponder. Could the brain 
that planned “‘ Lear” and “ Hamlet,” and 
developed them with so masterly a sense 
of character and situation, not produce 
matter interesting enough, or of sufficient 
intellectual calibre, for the cultured patrons 
of the circulating libraries? We can only 
guess ; but it seems to me, as it seemed to 
Mr. Hall Caine, that if Shakespeare were 
alive to-day he would be entering the lists 
in friendly competition with Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Blackmore, Miss Braddon and Miss 
Corelli. Would he succeed? Examine 
his plays and see. He appears to have a 
very pretty knack of mental and spiritual 
analysis, a keen sense and also a consider- 
able gift of humour, invention, imagina- 
tion, a power of characterisation that is 
likely to last while men like to study their 
fellows, some entertaining conceits, and a 
* range of diction which, to say the least, is 
unusual. Do all these gifts and powers 
contribute to the success of the novelist ? 
_ I may be singular, but I am of opinion 
they do. Why, then, did Shakespeare not 
write novels? Because, learned and gentle 
reader, novels were not in fashion in 
his day. Even a man of genius is the 
child of his age. Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries called for plays at the Globe 
Theatre, and he satisfied the demand. 


This is the day of the novel. The theatre 
has lost its freedom, while the novel is 
getting freer and freer every day. Shake- 
speare, we may be sure, would in any era 
be in the fashion, and therefore to-day 
would employ his best powers to cater for 
the subscribers of Messrs. Mudie and 
Smith; and probably no one but Mr. John 
Coleman doubts that he would succeed. 


[t would be interesting to see him make 
a trial, for many reasons, For one thing, 
we should be able to read Mr. W. D. 
Howells’s classic judgments on his fiction. 
Mr. Howells is one of the distinguished 
writers whose genius and achievements 
have gained them the privilege of being 
eccentric. His eccentricity takes the form 
of an intense dislike of everything British 
—British institutions, British customs, 
British art and, above all, British litera- 
ture. He has lately been opening his 
mind to an interviewer, and has spoken 
with a delightful and refreshing disregard 
of the comity of nations. What does he 
care for the risk of war between England 
and the United States so long as he can 
enjoy himself in the delicate and artistic 
sport of throwing mud? He is particu- 
larly hard on our authors, probably because 
he knows they are defenceless. It has 
been known for many years that he holds 
Fielding and Scott in contempt, considers 
Thackeray absurd and Dickens a vulgar 
ranter. We shall never have the pleasure 
of learning what these writers might think 
of Mr. Howells. That is a pity, for the 
chances are that their opinions would be 
piquant. But there is no way of remedy- 
ing the loss, and we must even content 
ourselves with listening to the Delphic 
utterances of Mr. Howells. His verdicts 
on the old English authors have lost the 
attraction of novelty ; but it is deliciously 
novel and titillating to be told that Mr. 
Thomas Hardy is the only living English 
author who understands anything about 
the art of writing. Will the admirers of 
Mr. Blackmore, of Mr. Stevenson, of Mrs. 
Ward, of Mr. Conan Doyle tell me what 
they think of that? Complaint has beep 
made on this side of the Atlantic that 
these writers pay too much attention to 
style, but, then, our critics have not the 
Attic taste or the splendid culture that Mr. 
Howells acquired in a country printing 
office on the prairie. ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 
“The White Company,” “ The Master of 
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Ballantrae” may do very well for Eng- 
land, but they would be rejected with 
scorn by America. Yet, oddly enough, 
America was ready, until the law stepped 
in to prevent it, to steal our bad English 
books. Mr. Howells, being a man of ge- 
nius and consequently above considering 
such matters, does not explain that trifling 
inconsistency. I invite him to give it his 
attention when next he discourses to his 
countrymen on the shocking fallacies and 
demerits of English authors. 


* * 


In addition to the charge of ineptitude 
Mr. Howells brings another, which will 
strike many people as being singular— 
extremely singular. The second charge is 
that English novelists do not take them- 
selves and their works seriously enough. 
The novelists of America, the novelists of 
the continent of Europe are grave; they 
are imbued with high ideals and a desire 
to regenerate the world. British writers 
of fiction are light-headed and frivolous. 
They produce romances and stories of 
adventure and love-tales, when they ought 
to be producing tragedies, and deftly im- 
bedding sermons in their rolls of jam. 
M. Zola is a very sedate and reverend 
person ; so is Tolstoi; and sedateness and 
a kind of theological austerity distinguish 
Mr. James, Miss Mary Wilkins and Mr. 
Howells himself. Far be it from me to deny 
that statement. But is it true that our 
novelists do not take themselves seriously ? 
Be good enough to read “‘ Robert Elsmere” 
and some others of our frivolous books, 
and say how the matter in your opinion 
stands. Is it not a fact that the English 
novel is more and more degenerating into 
a mere treatise on theology or economics, 
or politics, or sociology, or the eight hours 
question, or the question of sweated 
waitresses and overdriven bootblacks ? 
A great and ever-present purpose, I submit, 
agitates and threatens to kill the English 
novel. But think what it would be were 
all the novelists in England to take Mr. 
Howells’s advice and fancy themselves 
entrusted with missions. I shudder to 
think of the consequences—of the guileless 
men and women who, under the impres- 
sion that they were reading a story, would 
be decoyed and deluded into struggling 
with harrowing problems about the trans- 
migration of souls, the immortality of 
Polar bears or the philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. One can only say 


“May Heaven avert such a calamity.” 
As to Mr. Howells, he is entitled to his 
opinion ; there is no law known to me that 
can deprive him of it. But we may be 
pardoned if we do not think that a strict 
compliance with his injunctions or a com- 
plete acceptance of his doctrines is essen- 
tial to our salvation. And it might be 
hinted to him in the friendliest manner 
imaginable that, before he made so much 
noise about the mote in his brother's eye, 
he ought to have removed the beam from 
his own. Charity begins at home. 


* 


Personally, I have the strongest evi- 
dence that Mr. Howells is utterly wrong 
respecting the seriousness or want of 
seriousness in English writers of fiction. 
“* Marcella ” (Smith, Elder and Co.), Mrs. 
Ward's iatest novel, of which I promised 
to say something this month, is an apt 
proof of the tremendous gravity of our 
latter-day fiction. It is a novel with a 
purpose —a purpose so strong, and so 
strenuously, even vehemently, enforced, 
that one fancies one is reading an abstruse 
work on social evils and their remedies, 
rather than a story. Assuredly it is not a 
story written for the story’s sake. Mrs. 
Ward is not a born novelist. Her gifts, 
though striking, are not divine. The 
creative impulse is never discernible in her 
work ; there are no flashes of genius, none 
of the fitful and random irradiations which 
atone for many mistakes, and glorify other- 
wise imperfect writing. Yet “ Marcella” 
is distinctly a good book, with a good deal 
of humanity, and relieved here and there 
by unexpected gleams of humour. It is 
written in a correct, if somewhat heavy 
style, is full of thought and culture—such 
thought and culture as might be expected 
from the niece of Matthew Arnold—and is 
by all means a book to be read. Another 
book about which the public has been 
curious is ‘“‘ The Rubicon” (Methuen and 
Co.), by Mr. E. F. Benson. Mr. Benson's 
“Dodo” had the great good fortune to 
run (not at all on its merits) through thir- 
teen editions. It was inevitable that he 
should make haste to publish another 
book on the same lines ; we have it, and it 
is much nearer being a failure than a suc- 
cess. A story of far higher quality is 
“A Prisoner of Zenda” (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol), by Mr. Anthony Hope. Fan- 
tastic and improbable, indeed impossible, 
in incident, it is yet full of fascination, and 
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the reader who takes it up is not likely to 
lay it down until the last sentence is 
reached. But the most important of 
recent contributions to literature is un- 
questionably Mr. Swinburne’s volume of 
poems, “‘ Astrophel ” (Chatto and Windus). 
It is not a work to be criticised in a few 
sentences, and for the present I can but 
advise those who, in a prosaic age, retain 
any love of genuine poetry to buy or bor- 
row the book. Its music is enchanting, 
and such as have an ear for things musical 
will be charmed and stimulated. 


- * * 


The frisky anarchist is unusually active 
just at present. Like an overgrown octo- 
pus, he spreads his tentacles to nearly 
every part of Europe ; now we hear of his 
doings in London, now in Paris, again in 
Berlin. He will be in the most sacred 
parts of the Eternal City presently, and by 
a natural progression, he will proceed to 
blow up Constantinople and St. Peters- 
burg. Then, perhaps, the Czar and the 
Sultan will embrace in a common calamity. 
His presence amongst ourselves is getting 
a trifle too prominent to be entirely 
pleasant. Loaded bombs in public streets 
are ominous—a great deal too ominous to 
be regarded with perfect equanimity. The 
English Government is long-suffering, the 
English law methodical and fair. Both 
try to do their duty. One must not dic- 
tate to courts and juries; even a sugges- 
tion is hardly permissible. Nor have I 
any to offer. Only one hopes that, after 
the experience at Greenwich, the authori- 
ties will sleep with one eye open. We are 
hospitable to foreign gentlemen with a 
grievance, and suffering from what Mr. 
Micawber delicately called temporary 
pecuniary embarrassment. But they ought 
not to abuse our hospitality. If they are 
unreasonable, then—vwell, then let them be 
treated like ungrateful and unruly guests. 
Above all, let us make them understand 
that we are not to be blown up with im- 
sae J. A. S. 

en 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
By Firzceratp ARTHUR. 


Since my last note many changes have 
taken place. The Haymarket and St. 
James’s have produced new pieces, the 
Garrick has gone back to old comedy and 
has given us “ Money.” Burlesque has 


burst forth both at Terry’s and the Strand, 
Mr. Tree, having at last realised that the 
public will not be educated by the man- 
ager, and will not patronise the class of 
play he had been giving us, has reverted 
to his old class of piece, and, in “A 
Bunch of Violets,” Mr. Tree seems more 
successful than he has been for some time 
past. “‘ The Tempter,” “‘ The Chariatan,” 
‘Once Upon a Time,” have all been 
failures from the financial aspect, and yet 
everything was done that could be to 
render them successful. 

“Mrs. Tanqueray” has at last gone, 
and now Mr. Alexander has given us 
“The Masqueraders,” which looks as if it 
is going to be a big success. Mr. George 
Alexander’s David Remon isa most excel- 
lent study, his acting throughout being 
even and consistent, and his gambling 
scene, when he plays for the stake of a 
woman, is one not to be forgotten. The 
disappointment of the piece was Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. She certainly failed 
to make “ Dulcie ” the part it was intended 
to be, and I am not very much surprised. 
When Mrs. Campbell was at the Adelphi 
in the “ Black Domino,” she was not the 
Belle Hamilton the author intended her 
to be. The Paula of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” was a magnificent part, any- 
body must have scored in. Many people 
raved about the performance, neglecting 
to disassociate the actress from the part, 
yet, when Miss Granville played Paula, 
she was, to my mind, as big a success as 
the creator of the part originally. 


* , * 


Burlesque at the Strand sounds quite 
like old times again. Mr. Mackay Robert- 
son, who has taken over the theatre for 
some time, has put up “Jaunty Jane 
Shore,” written by those two gentlemen 
who like to be known to the world as 
“‘Richard—Henry.” The idea of making 
Jane the highly proper girl, with whom 
everybody falls in love is distinctly good, 
Lut here the goodness of the work ends. 
Mr. Robertson has nothing to thank the 
authors of the words for; a more feeble 
attempt to be funny it would be hard to 
find, except, perhaps, a little further up 
the Strand at “ King Kodak.” Wherein, 
then, does the success of “ Jaunty Jane” 
lie? In everything but the words. The 
music is tuneful and lively, the scenery 
bright and the choruses handsome and 
bonny. The artistes work with a will, 
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MR. ARTHUR NELSTONE IN “JAUNTY JANE SHORE. 


and the result is that a bald libretto is 
turned into a success. Miss Alice Ather- 
ton works hard throughout her part, her 
rendering of the barmaid’s song being an 
exceptionally good piece of stage business. 
Mr. Harry Paulton as Dick, or rather 
King Richard III., is highly amusing, 
both in make-up and part. He has one 
or two good songs, of which he makes the 
most. Messrs. Edward Lewis and Fred 
Emney and Miss Carrie Coote and Miss 
Grace Huntley, all good and tried artistes, 
are to be found in the cast. A word 
is also due to the Misses Nellie and 
Maggie Bowman, the young Princes, 
for a very pretty dance they intro- 
duce. The success of the piece, how- 
ever, is a young actor new to Lon- 
don, though known in the provinces 
and South Africa. I mean Mr. Arthur 
Nelstone. He is the constable of 
the watch, and as such has very 
little to do, but he manages to get in 
a song and a dance or two. His 
whole manner reminds one of poor 
Fred Leslie: he seems to take the 
same enjoyment out of his work, and 
his dancing is of a kind to see and 
wonder at. How he manages to con- 
tort himself so without breaking is 
only known to himself. On the first 
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night of the production he fairly captured 
his audience. Talking of the first night 
leads me to suggest that something drastic 
should be done to prevent a repetition of 
what took place at the Strand on that 
occasion. Some four or five rowdy young 
blackguards found their way into the 
gallery, and continually annoyed and dis- 
turbed the actors and the performance. 
It looked to me very much like an organ- 
ised clague; but then, of course, such 
things are unknown in England—’m, yes! 
It was manifest to all that these young 
rufians had come to the theatre with 
the sole object of disconcerting the per- 
formers and “ guying the show ”; and yet 
no action was taken by the authorities. 
‘* Jaunty Jane Shore” is going round the 
country soon, and I wish Mr. Robertson 
every success with it—he deservesit. He 
has done all that within his power lay to 
make it one. He has surrounded himself 
with sterling actors and actresses ; he has 
dressed the show well, and gathered to- 
gether as pretty a chorus as has been seen 
on the boards for a long time. 

The success of this season is undoubtedly 
‘‘The New Boy,’ which Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith has been lucky enough to 
secure. I believe the play was originally 
written for, and submitted to, Mr. Penley, 
but he refused it. He regrets it now very 
much, so I'm told. “The New Boy” 
first saw light at Terry's, but on the 
return of Mr. Terry to town it moved its 
quarters over to the Vaudeville, where it 
is now to be seen eight times weekly. 
The idea is evidently taken from Anstey’s 
book, “ Vice Versa”; but no matter, the 
idea is a good one, and in Mr. Arthur 





“THE NEW Boy.” 
MR, KENNETH DOUGLAS, MR. WEEDON GROSSMITH AND 
MISS MAY PALFREY. 
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Law’s hands has been 
worked up into a good 
farcical comedy. Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith is in 
the name part, and the 
troubles and afflictions 
that assail him are many 
and varied. His better 
half is wooed by an im- 
pecunious gentleman 
under his very nose— 
nay, more, he is dandled 
on the gentleman's knee 
while his wife is pro- 
posed to. He is insulted 
by the offer of tops and 
pennies wherewith to 
buy sweeties, he is bul- 
lied by the big boy of 
the school, and is made 
love to by a little school- 
girl, and finally he is 
run in to the police sta- 
tion for stealing apples 
from a neighbour's gar- 
den, which act of depredation he has com- 
mitted only under severe pressure from 
Bullock major, the school bully afcresaid. 
It will be easily seen out of all this that a 
lot of fun and amusement are extracted. 

Mr. John Beauchamp. as Dr. Candy, 
the schoolmaster, is excellent, and he 
helps greatly thereby to the success of the 
piece. Mr. Sydney Warden's Theodore 
de Brizac is worthy of praise, which I 
hereby tender; he makes the part stand 
out. Mr. Kenneth Douglas as Bullock 
major also deserves a word of commenda- 
tion. He has been but a short time on 
the boards, and, luckily for him, he has 
walked into a part that suits him. 

Miss Gladys Homfrey is Mr. Archi 
bald’s very much better half. She is sup- 

to be a widow and is evidently very 

ascinating, for not only is Dr. Candy 
madly in love with her, but Felix Roach 
also proposes for her hand. Miss May 
Palfrey is the Nancy Roach, the pre- 
cocious schoolgirl, who makes love to the 
bigger boys andis made love toby Theodore 
de Brizac in return. “The New Boy” 
is likely to run for many months to come, 
and I should advise everyone to go and 
see it. Mr. Henderson, the manager, is 
perfectly satisfied with the advance book- 
ing, and, this being so, it behoves those 
who want to enjoy the farce to book their 
seats, for money is nightly turned away 
from the doors. 





MISS GLADYS HOMFPEY, MISS HELENA DACRE, 
MR. JOHN BEAUCHAMP, 


It was with pleasure 
we all heard that Miss 
Kate Vaughan and Mr. 
Edward Terry were re. 
turning to burlesque, 
but when I sat in front 
and watched them both 
struggle heroically in 
the parts allotted to 
them in “ King Kodak” 
I felt truly sorry for 
them. Let one idea be 
started and half-a-dozen 
more copies will follow. 
In ** Morrocco Bound” 
we had the idea of a 
troup of artists going 
out to an unenlightened 
land and trying to edu- 
cate the inhabitants 
thereof up-to-date. “Go 
Bang,” a weak imita- 
tion of this, followed, 
and now we have 
* King Kodak,’ a still 
feebler attempt to be like the original— 
not that there was much originality about 
the first, yet it succeeded; therefore, the 
subject must be worked to death. Miss 
Mabel Love worked hard and danced 
frequently and pleasingly, and succeeded to 
no small extent in making the burlesque 





MR. WEEDON GROSSMITH, MR. J. D. BEVERIDGE AND 
MISS GLADYS HOMFREY,. 


go even as well as it did. No doubt by 
the time these lines are in print the blue 
pencil will have been hard at work, much 
of the original matter will have been 
excised, the actors and actresses will 
have suggested new lines and business 
of their own, and the whole piece will be 
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running more brightly and 
smoothly. 

At Toole’s “The Best 
Man” is drawing good 
houses. The play is by 
Ralph Lumley, who calls it 
a “comic play.” Plot there 
is little of, but there are 
many comic situations which 
create laughter and mirth, 
and that is all that is desired 
Mr. Toole, as Price Puttlow, 
the chairman of the Great 
Southern Railway, first 
makes his appearance imme- 
diately after a general meet- 
ing of his shareholders, and 
evidently from his dishevel- 
led appearance—coat torn, 
waistcoat and tie awry, etc. 
—he hasbeen havinga warm 
time of it. His old friend, 
Sir Lovel Gage, is about to be married, 
and persuades Price Puttlow to be his 
best man. His journeying down to 
Igglesden, to attend the wedding, leads him 
into sad trouble, and he comes in contact 
with the bride elect, a designing and 
penurious widow, one Mrs. Montaubyn. 
She, who is travelling without a ticket, 
passes herself off as Sarah Spouner, her 
maid, who is affianced to Mr. Minch, the 
worthy station-master at Igglesden. The 
poor station-master’s bosom is torn with 
the conflicting pangs of love and duty— 
love, to screen his bride elect; duty, to 
investigate the cause of 
her travelling without a 
ticket. Puttlow’s hat be- 
ing found on the line 
where the train has been 
stopped (owing to the 
communication cord be- 
ing for once in order) 
causes ‘jealousy to strive 
for the uppermost place 
in the heart of Minch 
against love and duty. 
From this, it is seen, 
Strange, awkward and 
comical situations arise. 
All, however, is eventu- 
ally happily explained, 
and everything ends hap- 
pily. 

Mr. Toole, as Price . 
Puttlow, makes the ut- 
most of an absurd part. 
Miss Beatrice Lamb is 
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MR, IVAN ST AUSTELL. 


the widow, Mrs. Montau- 
byn, but she is not the suc- 
cess she was in Niobe. How 
Mrs. John Wood or Miss 
Fanny Brough would have 
revelled in the part. Miss 
Lamb seems to have based 
her idea of the part very 
much on the same lines Miss 
Fanny brough would have ; 
and, indeed, at times she 
reminds one somewhat of 
Miss Brough. 

Two decided hits are made 
in small parts. Mr. George 
Shelton, as Mr. Minch, ex- 
tracts a lot of humour out 
of his small part, and Mr. 
Edward Coventry, as Walter 
Brewer, makes an absurd 
part become an exceedingly 
bright littl one by his 
clever character sketch. Mr. Coventry, 
who, my provincial readers will remember, 
was a great success as W. G. in “ Walker, 
London,” is proving himself a very valu- 
able addition to Mr. Toole’s merry little ’ 
company. Miss Beatrice Lamb wears 
some very pretty frocks. Miss Eliza John- 
stone, as the sour and strictly proper 
Sarah Spooner, is—as she usually is— 
good. Mr. C. M. Lowne and Miss For- 
dyce, a young pair of lovers, and Miss 
Cora Poole, Miss Alice Kingsley and Mr. 
John Billington go to complete a good 
cast. “The Best Man” is preceded by 
‘** Hester’s Mystery,” by 
Pinero, which is a pretty 
little piece, but which 
does not call for much 
comment. 


| Percival 


* a * 


I was present last 
month at a very excel- 
lent concert, given in the 
central hall of the Inns 
of Court Hotel. The oc- 
casion was the re-open- 
ing of the Holl, and the 
idea was the very excel- 
lent one of a_ social 
gathering of colonials. 
Many agents general of 
our Colonies, M.P.’s, and 
other celebrities were 
present, and the very 
best talent available ap- 
peared. When | men- 
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tion suck names as Miss Olga 
Nethersole, Miss Alma Stanley, 
Mr. Lal Brough, Mr. Upton, Mr. 
Sydney Valentine, Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon, Herr Schuberth (vio- 
loncello), Mr. Vaughan (mando- 
line), Cecil. Newton, with several 
good imitations of well-known 
actors and music hall artistes, and 
the White Hungarian band; it 
will be superfluous to add that the 
concert was a success. The two 
gems of the evening, however, 


were Paul and Virginia and Mr. Ivan St. 


Austell. 


lad and lassie from Australia who gave us 


a Polish dance 
and, for an en- 
core, a Welsh 
ditto, both given 
in a spirited, 
pleasing and 
highly artistic 
manner. Mr 
Ivan St. Austell 
is a young tenor 
miss ANNA Wituams. Of More than 

even the usual 





excellent ability. 


dering of * Bianca,” and 
for a most enthusiastic 
encore, he gave ‘‘ When 
other Lips,” most charm- 
ingly rendered. Altoge- 
ther, the gathering re- 
flected great credit on 
Mr. Frank Blackley, the 
genial manager of the 
hotel. May he give many 
more shows like this, and 
may I be there to see. 
ue * * 


Sir Augustus Harris's Opera Season 
now is in full swing at Covent Garden. 
Among the new works given or as pro- 


mised this, season I may mention, 
first of all, Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 
Then we are to have Puccini's 
“Manon Lescaut,” Massenet’s 
“ Navarraise” and “ Werther,” 
Bruneau’s “ L’Attaque du Mou- 
lin,” Gounod’s “Sappho,” and 
Berlioz’s ‘ Damnation of Faust,” 
with the two De Reszkes and 
Madame Melba in the cast. This 
has already been produced by the 


He is at present with 
the Rousbey Operatic Company, but I be- 
lieve joins the Carl Rosa next season. 
tairly electrified his audience with his ren- 
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MISS EMMA JUCH, 





sopranos. 
Miss Clara Butt are the contraltos, and 
two finer ones could not be found in the 


Carl Rosa in Liverpool. England 
is not to be neglected, and Mr, 
Cowen’s “Signa” will also be pro. 
duced. Sir Augustus has scoured 
the world for artistes, and has 
gathered together some half-a- 
hundred from Paris, Brussels, 
Milan, Madrid and the States, 
Altogether, we are promised a 
great treat, and operatic playgoers 
are under a deep debt of gratitude 
to Sir Augustus Harris. 


* it * 

The directors of the Crystal Palace 
Paul and Virginia are a young promise us a great treat this month, the 
exact dates being Monday the 25th, Wed- 


nesday the 27th, 
and Friday the 
29th, when the 
great triennial 
Handel Festival 
will take place. 
The orchestra 
will number 
some five hun- 
dred trained and 
skilled musici- 
ans, consisting 





MISS CLARA BUTT, 


of both professionals and amateurs. The 
chorus 1S an enormous one, several thou- 
He _ sands in number. 


London alone supplies 


some two thousand five hundred, the 


others being gathered 
from the cathedral cities 


tres in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. 
The soloists consist of a 
perfect galaxy of talent, 
and I may mention such 
names as Madame 
Albani, Madame Melba, 
Miss Anna _ Williams, 


MISS MARIAN McKENZIE. Madame Clara Samuel} 


and Miss Emma Juch as 
Miss Marian McKenzie and 


kingdom. For tenors we have 
those two tried men, Messrs 
Edward Lloyd and Ben Davies, 
while for baritone and bass we 
have Mr. Santley, Mr. Norman 
Salmond and Mr. Andrew Black. 
Among these names one, at least, 
is new; I mean Miss Clara Butt, 
a scholarship holder of the Royal 
College of Music. Miss Butt sang 
at one of the free Sunday after- 


and other musical cen-. 
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MR. BEN DAVIES. MR. SANTLEY, MR. ANDREW BLACK. MR. EDWARD LLOyp, MR. NORMAN SALMOND, 





talent is the venerable and re- 
nowned August Manns, who has 
now been connected with the 
musical arrangements at the 
Crystal Palace for nearly forty 
years. Mr. Manns will, it may 
be confidently predicted, spare 
no pains to make the festival of 
ceum by the pupils of the Royal 1894 even a greater musical 
College of Music. The conduc- triumph than any of its prede- 


tor of all this imposing array of |. jouer wanns. CESSOFS. 


noon concerts at the Albert Hall, 
where Sir Joseph Barnby heard 
her and promptly arranged for 
her to make her début at the 
Albert Hall in the ‘“ Golden 
Legend.” She also was a great 
success in the production of 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” at the Ly- 































FOR INFANTS: AND INVALIDS. 


“ Gainsborough, 
“ Lincolnshire, 
February 16th, 1894. 





“Mr. MELCIN. 

“ Dear Sir,—I send you a photo of our baby girl (Con- 
stance Mary) taken when she was 7 months old. She has been 
brought up entirely upon your Food from 8 weeks old, when | 
she was a very delicate, tiny mite, and could not digest milk-and- 
water. Now she is a strong bonny baby, and I think does great | 
credit to her Food, 





** Sincerely yours, 
“CARRIE 8. BEARD.” 


| Saas 
MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Mellin). 
Digestive. Nourishing. Sustaining. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dycesotis. and for all who meens a Simple, Natritious and Sustaining Food. 
Price 2s. and 3s. Gd. per tin. 





AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS: A Practical and Simple 
Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with | 
Facsimiles of Original Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all Mothers, to be had with Samples, 
free by post, on application to 


_MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. | 
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<= Puzziedom * 


120. A Numerical Enigma. 
My 4, 1,9, is small in number ; 
My 3, 2, 7, is appropriate ; 
My 6. 5, 10, is a sheltered place ; 
My 11, 8, 9, 18 a riotous noise ; 
My whole is a celebrated structure of recent date. 


121. A Word Square. 
1. A heathen. 2. Unextinguished. 3. Scoffs. 
4. To turn away. 5. Abodes. 


122. A Charade. 
My first when we travel, as useful we deem, 
Though drawn, as times alter with life’s changing scheme, 
By man, electricity, horses or steam. 


My second’s a parrot, a dog or a cat; 
But never a hornet, hyena, or bat, 
And seldom a mouse or a fox or a rat. 


My whole, a convenience and comfort we call 
A luxury surely, save in spring and in fall, 
When the housekeepers make it a trial to all. 


Conundrums. 
123. What were the first bookmarkers ? 
124. Which is the greatest curiosity in the world ? 
125. What is that which though black in itself 
yet enlightens the whole world. 
126. Why is there no such thing as a whole day ? 


> 


Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the First 
Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 2oth yee Com- 
—— should be addressed “June Puzzles,’ Tue Lupcate I LLusTRaTED 

AGAZINE, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Post cards only, please. 


- _— 
ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES. 
113. A Newspaper. 116. When he folds st. 
314. Went. 117. Because she chants a lay. 
Ente. 118. Because it has a fine temper. 
Nips. 11g. Sense. 


Test. 
115. 1. Mocking bird. 3. The secretary bird. 
2. The lyre bird. 4. The quail. 


The following are the names and addresses of the five winners in Puzzledom 
in our April Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent :— 
A. W. Armistead, Winmarleigh Vicarage, Garstang, Lancs.; M. Furborrow, Sea 
View, Fortunes Well, Portland; Wm. Macdonald, 21, Westcott Rd., Anfield, Liver- 


1; T. Slater, Winder, Frizington, Carnforth; B. Thompson, 6, Rose Mount, 
allington, Surrey. 
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AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


RECOMMENDED STRONGLY 
BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


THE ONLY FOOD THAT 
WILL PREVENT 










ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY FOR 
ALL GROWING CHILDREN. 


OR 
CURE INDIGESTION. 


Wholesale Agents for Hovis Biscuits in England :— 


THE NATIONAL BAKERY COMPANY, Limited, 
BREWERY ROAD, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “‘ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as 
“HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed), to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 














LADIES, write for 
Patterns of the 


FAST PILE, FAST DYED 


VELVETEEN © D)~ sve: 


Ewery Inch is Guaranteed. 

Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal says :—** Lewis’s Wonderful Velveteen is the Finest Imitation of 
Real Silk Velvet ever shown. It is thoroughly durable.” 

If a Dress should wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS’S will 
give a NEW DRESS for NOTHING at all, and pay the FULL COST for Making 
and Trimming. 

The price of this Beautiful Velveteen in black and all the most beautiful colours now worn is 
2s. a yard. This quality is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s, 6d. and 5s, 6d. a yard. 

LEWIS'S manufacture this Velveteen themselves, and sell it direct (or it might almost be said 
give it) to the public for 2s, a yard 

LEWIS'S ask Ladies to WRITE for PATTERNS; they will then be able 
to judge of the wonderful quality. 
= All Genuine“ Wonderful” Velveteen bears the Trade Mark containing fac-simile of Lewis's signature on the 
back of every yard. Lewis's pay carriage on all Orders. 


DRESS MATERIALS. vane iities inootd write for the new Patterns. 


Please mention “ The Ludgate Magazine ' and Address — 


LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 








“STRONGEST AND BEST.” 
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